ALTAR BOY 
Acolyte lights candles in Messiah Church, South Williamsport, Pa. 
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You Need 


Ir was at Atlantic City. We sat on 
the pier which led off the boardwalk. 
Occasionally the breeze blew mist our 
way. The distant stillness of the At- 
lantic compensated for the constant 
movement and chatter of the milling 
multitude on the beach. 

“You know,’ my new-made friend 
said, “I have never believed in God. 
Perhaps you have something I do not. 
I wonder sometimes.” 

He was waiting for my answer. I let 
him wait. Finally I replied, “God is an 
experience.” 

“Explain.” 

“Let me illustrate,” I replied, for I had 
noticed a small boy, about seven, who 
was playing in the pavilion. I called 
to him. His mother looked somewhat 
deubtful, but he came. 


Experience 


“Sonny,” I asked, “will you tell us 
what a trip across the ocean is like? 
Tell us about the rocking of the boat, 
the roar of the turbines, the stillness of 
mid-ocean, the sight of land, the dining- 
rooms?” | 

“But, Mister, I have never been across 
the ocean. I can’t tell you about those | 
things.” 

“Thank you so much, sonny.” He was 
gone, not giving me time to show my 
gratitude further. 

I turned to the man on my left, who 
was still silent. “You see,” I said, “God 
is an experience. The lad could not tell 
us anything about crossing the Atlantic. 
He had never been across the Atlantic— 
never experienced it. You see, you have 
to experience God to know Him.” 

-—RoscorE Brown FISHER 
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Assembly in Amsterdam 
Bells would ring every hour in the 


steeples of 5,000 U.S. churches on Aug. 
22, it had been planned. From 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. the bells were calling Chris- 
tians “to a moment of silent prayer that 
the Amsterdam Assembly may mark a 
rebirth of the Christian faith.” 

In Amsterdam on Aug. 22 about 2,000 
people who are attending the first as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches were scheduled to gather in 
the “New Church”—built in 1648— 
around the corner from the Dutch royal 
palace. Dr. John R. Mott, aged Amer- 
ican leader in the inter-church move- 
ment, would be the first speaker. 


Two weeks 
From there on, during the two-week 


period of the assembly, three things 
would be happening. 1) A lengthy 
statement to be entitled “Man’s Dis- 
order and God’s Design” would be pre- 
pared. Most of the time of the assembly 
would be spent in shaping this docu- 
ment. 2) A few loose boards would be 
hammered into place in creating the 
organizational framework of the World 
Council of Churches. 3) There would 
be a profusion of speech-making: Barth, 
Brilioth, Brunner; Neill, Niebuhr, Nie- 
moeller, and at least two dozen others 
of the most widely known persons in 
148 churches of 42 countries. 

At Amsterdam there would be silent, 
smiling men of the Orthodox churches, 
wearing long cassocks and monstrous 
crosses ... affable and courteous gen- 
tlemen of the Church of England... 
shrewd and vigorous men (and a few 
women) of the Reformed churches... . 
all sorts and conditions of Lutherans. 
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Whether two weeks of conversation 
among these people would result in “a 
rebirth of Christian faith” remained a 
question. At least there would be prog- 
ress toward world co-operation of the 
churches. 


Russians said "no" 
If the Russian Orthodox Church and 


churches closely related to it could be 
persuaded to join, the World Council 
of Churches would be the most widely 
representative organization in Christian 
history. Last month at the Pan-Ortho- 
dox Conference in Moscow, the Rus- 
sians said they were staying at home. 

The World Council would have “po- 
litical, anti-democratic, and non-eccle- 
siastical” aims, the Orthodox church- 
men were reported to have said. No 
official word from Moscow had been 
received at World Council headquarters 
by late July. 

“There has been considerable cor- 
respondence between the Moscow Pa- 
triarchate and the World Council of 
Churches concerning the participation 
of the Church of Russia in the Amster- 
dam assembly,” stated Dr. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, World Council general secre- 
tary. “This correspondence was carried 
on in a fraternal tone and did not deal 
with political questions. ... 

“It may be useful to underline once 
again that the World Council is a purely 
ecclesiastical body, that its work and 
witness are exclusively based on Chris- 
tian truth and Christian motives and 
that it refuses to be exploited for any 
political purposes.” 

From Budapest the Religious News 
Service had a report that Hungarian 
delegates to the Amsterdam assembly 
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had been refused exit visas by their 
government. Among delegates planning 
to attend was the Lutheran bishop, 
Lajos Ordass. Dr. Albert Berecsky, a 
member of the Hungarian parliament 
and a delegate of the Reformed Church 
to the Amsterdam assembly, said in 
Budapest: “Our definitely set purpose 
is to do everything we can in the inter- 
est of world Christianity and world 
peace to prevent a kind of ecclesiastical 
‘iron curtain’ being drawn to separate 
Christian churches and nations.” 


Americans are in danger 
In Germany the Christians know 


“that the terrible destruction visible 
everywhere is a direct result of man’s 
desertion of God.” Americans don’t yet 
realize that this happens in any coun- 
try when God is disregarded. 

Dr. Julius A. Bodensieck said this 


when he got back to New York this 
month after living two years in Berlin 
as Federal Council of Churches liaison 
officer between the American military 
government and the German churches. 

America “is moving along the same 
road that led to the ruin of Germany,” 
he said. “This trend is evident in our 
worship of success and money, our na- 
tional pride, our whole materialistic 
philosophy. We need repentance and a 
sense of dependence on God.” 

A good many Germans have learned 
their lesson, said Dr. Bodensieck. They 
have come back to church. “Attendance 
is especially impressive in the badly 
destroyed churches or halls where on 
cold days the wind whistled through 
the broken windows.” It was almost 
impossible to find a seat in a German 
church on Sunday morning unless one 
arrived at least 15 or 20 minutes early. 


Turey Have RINGSIDE SEATS AT AMSTERDAM 


Three Lutherans from America have major responsibility for telling the world 
what happens at the World Council assembly. They are Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, 
public relations officer of the World:Council of Churches; Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
the Council’s Reconstruction Committee publicity chairman; Wilmer Thorkelson, 
publicity department director. Mr. Thorkelson is a Minneapolis newspaper man. 
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CARE for Japan 

CARE has extended its relief serv- 
ices to include Japan. Containing food 
most appropriate to Oriental needs, ten 
thousand packages are now in that 
country awaiting distribution. CARE 
is the only registered agency, declared 
its director, Paul C. French, through 
which Americans can send food pack- 
ages to friends and relatives in Japan. 

Commenting on the extension of 
service, a former Japanese ambassador 
to the U.S. said, “CARE’s service to 
Europe is now in its second successful 
year, having delivered over five mil- 
lion packages in 15 countries. The Jap- 
anese people will, I know, welcome the 
extension of its service to the Orient 
as a tangible evidence of the friendship 
on which we rely, as we build a free 
world of the future.” 


Broadcasts abandoned by Catholics 

“Off the air” is the signal now for 
the Roman Catholic Church in Hun- 
gary. Making a move similar to that 
made by the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church last March, the Catholics have 
canceled their radio services because 
of government censorship. 

Catholic Church organ Magyar Kurir 
said there had been “certain attempts 
to limit the Church’s right in the con- 
duct of its services.” 

Hungarian Radio, on the other hand, 
charged that Catholic clergymen were 
using religious services “for propaganda 
against the democracy.” 


Turn of events 

When a group of New Mexico Prot- 
estants undertook to “rid tax-supported 
schools” of “Catholic influence and the 
use of nuns as teachers,” a group of five 
nuns refused to sign contracts for the 
coming school year. The case was 
brought to court but action was deferred 
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Voices from Europe 

Prominent leaders of Lutheran 
churches in Europe and Asia will 
be heard in a symposium over the 
American Broadcasting System, 
Sept. 5, at 1:30 p.m.—the regular 
time for Sunday Vespers. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULC 


president, will be master of cere- 
monies for the program which 
will originate at the World Coun- 
cil of Churches assembly in Am- 


sterdam, the Netherlands. The 
broadcast has. been arranged 
jointly by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee and the National 
Protestant Radio Commission. 


until September. 
Now events have taken an unex- 
pected turn. The Dixon, N. M., high 


school in which the nuns had taught } 


will be loaned, rent free, by the Cath- 
olic authorities to the Rio Arriba 
county board of education. 

In releasing the school building, the 
Catholic order which owns it will be 
requested to relinquish all control of 
the institution. The five nuns will be 
replaced by secular teachers. 

The county school superintendent re- 
ports that he had been advised by the 
five nuns that their superior general 
had ordered that they “discontinue 
teaching in public schools.” 


Truman endorses S.S. Week 


The people of the nation will be called | 


upon to observe another national 
“week”—this time National Sunday 
School Week. Sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Publicity Bureau, the 
Week will run from Sept. 19-26. It 
bears the Truman stamp of approval. 
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First German student arrives 

First German student to enter the 
United States to study under a scholar- 
ship provided by the U.S.A. Committee 
for the Lutheran World Federation is 
Wolfgang Dietrich Flemming of Berlin- 
Schoeneberg. Flemming, 21, will enroll 
at Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia 
in September. 

The U.S.A. Committee of the LWF 
has guaranteed to support 15 German 
Lutheran theological students for a 

“year of study in this country. Due to 
numerous complications, the project has 
been delayed for more than a year, but 
it is expected that other students will be 
cleared by the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany this fall or winter. 

Young Flemming studied for two and 
one-half years at the University of Ber- 
lin. His selection for a scholarship was 
recommended by Dr. Julius Bodensieck, 
who for the past year has served as 
Protestant liaison to the AMG. 


Morality of bingo 

Putting the question of bingo to a 
state-wide referendum in the Nov. 2 
election would “set Protestant against 
Catholic” in New Jersey, a special As- 
sembly committee hearing on legaliza- 
tion of bingo was told this month in 
Trenton. 

The Rev. Alfred E. Willet, represent- 
ing the Passaic Valley Methodist Coun- 
cil, declared he dreaded “the thought of 
anything that will put one faith against 
the other, and put us (Protestants) in 
the seeming position of being against 
veterans’ groups.” 

The referendum would be on the 
question of allowing bingo games to be 
conducted by “bona fide veteran, char- 
itable, educational, religious and fra- 
ternal organizations.” Support of the 
- measure was given by several Catholic 
} groups and veterans organizations. They 
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argued that bingo was a harmless way 
to pass time and that it brought money 
to worthy charities. 

Bingo’s opponents countered by de- 
claring it was morally wrong, economic- 
ally unsound, and socially destructive. 
Harry Reed Bowen, general secretary 
of the New Jersey Council of Churches, 
denounced all forms of gambling as 
“leading to corruption of the body 
politic.” 


Degrees for sale 

Five Carolina ministers had bought 
doctorate degrees for $50 each. The 
Rev. S. L. Morgan, Sr., a retired North 
Carolina Baptist minister, was unhappy. 

“I see real pathos when a minister 
pays so much hard cash for a ‘degree’ 
that gives him the right to be called 
‘doctor,’” he stated in an article for 
Southern Baptist papers. He also blamed 
the church which hesitates to call a 
pastor without a title. 

“T found,” he continued, “that the ap- 
peal of churches and official boards to 
the colleges to confer honorary degrees 
on their pastors has become a racket, 
and that it has already reached the pro- 
portions of a nuisance and a burden to 
the colleges.” 

He urged that “something be done 
about it.” 


Sin and psychoanalysis 

Scientists were listening to a Roman 
Catholic priest in London this month. 
They tried to agree as to whether a 
person with a sense of guilt should con- 
fess to a clergyman or tell his story to 
a psychoanalyst. 

A three-day discussion of the moral 
and psychological aspects of personal 
guilt took place at the international con- 
gress on mental health, attended by 
2000 delegates from 40 countries. Father 
Thomas Gilby, Roman Catholic theo- 
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logian, explained the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. 

“We are born defectives,” he said. 
‘Worbid innocence consists in not ad- 
mitting the fact. Morbid guilt consists 
in resenting it. Both are forms of in- 
fantilism. Certain religions offer spe- 
cific sacraments such as baptism and 
absolution to clear away guilt or to 
help comfort the guilty.” 


mechanism or failure of the pilot, in- 
vestigation indicated. Pirates, posing as 
passengers, had. staged a gun fight 
aboard the plane in an attempt to get 
control. Evidently they planned to 
make off with a large sum of money 
which one of the passengers was re- 
ported to have been carrying. 

In Shanghai on July 25 Christians of 
half a dozen nationalities met in the 


THE NELSONS WERE MUSIC-MAKERS 


Dr. and Mrs. Daniet Nelson, photographed with their children at their home in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1946, were lost in a plane crash off the China coast July 16. 


It was no accident 
The bodies of the four members of 


the Nelson family, recovered from the 
wrecked Cathay Pacific Airways plane, 
were buried late last month on the 
island of Macao. Interment was near 
the grave of Robert Morrison—pioneer 
Protestant missionary to China in the 
early 19th century. 

Crash of the plane between Macao 
and Hongkong was not due to faulty 
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Lutheran Church for a service in mem- 
ory of the Nelsons. “O Lord, now let 
thy servant depart,” and “I know that 
my Redeemer lives,” they sang. 

In New York at National Lutheran 
Council headquarters Dr. Paul C. 
Empie said, “In Dr. Nelson was com- 
bined an apostolic restlessness to ex- 
tend the borders of the Kingdom with 
typical American ingenuity and prac- 
ticality to achieve this end.” 
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World News Notes 


Austria next? 

AUSTRIA HAS LONG been restive and 
fearful regarding the increasing pressure 
upon her by the Russian occupation 
forces, particularly upon Vienna, the 
center of her government and her in- 
dustries. That fear has been heightened 
by a steady withdrawal of the families 
and other dependents of Russian sol- 
diers and diplomats from Vienna. 

The Austrian authorities are inclined 
to interpret the movement as an indica- 
tion of the long-threatened squeeze 
upon Vienna after the fashion of the 
one being attempted against the western 
Allies in Berlin—the ultimate purpose 
being to incorporate all of Austria into 
the Soviet realm. What will finally be 
done will depend upon the outcome of 
the diplomatic sparring of the Allies 
with Stalin. 

A similar return of children by the 
Soviet diplomatic and trading circles 
out of the U.S. to Russia, on the as- 
serted basis that it is difficult to get 
qualified teachers here to instruct 
them, will raise similar queries in the 
U.S. as to what the Soviet objective 
may be. 


Money trouble 

BRITAIN’S TROUBLES with her pound 
sterling are rapidly increasing. Pegged 
by the government at $4.03 to the 
pound, this control is not respected by 
other European nations, nor even by 
Britain’s own people. 

The French free money market (un- 
official) can get all the pounds it wants 
at $3 to the pound. (At present the 
pound can be bought in the New York 
market for $2.90). The way it works to 
the exasperating disadvantage of Brit- 
ish control is illustrated by the cur- 
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rent invasion of Britain’s Malayan 
rubber market, where French agents 
buy up the rubber with pounds stérling, 
and sell their purchase to American 
buyers at a cut-rate in order to get 
American dollars for France’s economic 
needs. 

A further logical result has been the 
serving of notice by American buyers 
that they will no longer pay for their 
purchases of rubber from the British 
on the basis of a $4.03 pound. Britain 
will naturally lose by an enforced re- 
duction of the pound’s exchange rate 
to the more realistic basis. She will 
lose more in the world’s markets by 
continuing to peg the pound. 


Machines will win 

SOON THERE WILL be no “river rats” 
on the streams of the U.S. forest ranges 
of the great Northwest. These herders 
of logs down the roaring snowfed wa- 
ters of that region will eventually dis- 
appear from adventure tales, except as 
they will live in legend under the 
shadow of their great protagonist, Paul 
Bunyan. 

The Diamond Match Company, one 
of the last to use those watery ways to 
sawmills and markets, now plans—per- 
haps by the next logging season—to 
build wide roads for truck hauling from 
the very heart of their timber opera- 
tions. Last spring 18 “river rats,” armed 
with heavy peaveys and spiked boots, 
herded 25,000,000 board-feet of logs 
down the Priest River for 67 miles to 
the mills. Another year there will be 
fewer, and then they will fade away be- 
fore the diesel trucks and the chugging 
railways. Romance will give way to 
humdrum efficiency, time-saving and 
profits from the logs. 


No work for students 

A stump InN the student labor market 
is indicated. A recent report from Co- 
lumbia University says that only a third 
of its 2,000 students seeking employ- 
ment for the summer months could be 
placed. Western Reserve University re- 
ports “there are 10 applicants for every 
opening.” San Francisco State College 
sent out requests for summer jobs ‘to 
140 big concerns to help its students to 
jobs; six replies were received. 

A 10-city survey by the Wall Street 
Journal found that this situation was 
general.. Even the baby-sitter market 
has been hard hit. Juvenile applicants 
are suffering because 1) the high cost 
of living causes fewer parents to hire 
sitters, and those who get jobs, for in- 
stance in Los Angeles, find the rate of 
pay cut from 30 to 50 per cent; 2) the 
need for money has driven mature peo- 
ple to take over such jobs as school 
children usually filled. 


Pray for peace 

THE POWER OF prayer has been in- 
voked by the Dalai Lama of Tibet on 
behaif of China. A recent report notes 
the launching of a religious campaign 
definitely aimed at communism. It took 
the form of a three-day continuous 
prayer-meeting. The object was inter- 
cession for the Chinese Government’s 
triumph over its foes. 

At the same time the Dalai Lama sent 
greetings to the Chinese President, Chi- 
ang Kai-Shek, expressing his Tibetan 
indignation “over the terrorism and 
treason of the Communists,” adding 
apologetically that “Tibet, being the 
holy land of Buddha, can resort only to 
prayer instead of arms.” 


Obstacle 
THE ORGANIZATION for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (OEEC) hopes for 
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quick action in expanding the mutual 
trade of ERP participants. OEEC wants 
to use the dollars provided by ECA to 
finance increased intra-European trade.. 

Britain, Sweden and Norway object 
to the plan of using dollars to under- 
write a currency pool or a trading bloc 
of nations in Europe. In this objection 
Britain is the leader, on the ground that 
the Marshall Plan is temporary, and the 
financing of European trade should be 
on a more permanent basis. Back of 
these objections, however, are sagging 
national currencies and tremendous 
trade deficits in areas where dollars are 
demanded. 

The way of the OEEC plan is not 
without other obstacles. Paul Hoffman, 
in charge of the billions of U.S. aid to 
Europe, finds that while the European 
nations are in keen competition for 
dollars, they side-step commitments to 
make necessary changes in trade and 
money-control practices that obstruct 
revival of sound monetary exchange. 


Odds and ends 

Since the beginning of Russia’s Berlin 
blockade to harass the Western Allies, 
her zonal army of occupation has been 
unobtrusively enlarged from 70,000 to 
90,000 troops, mostly Mongolian soldiers 
in full fighting trim. .. . Tito’s defiance 
of the Soviet pressure is said to be stif- 
fened by the assurance that he will be 
able to get as much oil and other prod- 
ucts as he wants from the U. S. to make 
up for the supplies formerly received 
from eastern Europe. .. . Turkey and 
Greece are likely to be excluded from 
the 1949 program of U.S. economic aid. 
Congressmen from _ tobacco - growing 
states are set to oppose the subsidizing | 
in any way of the tobacco growing and 
exporting of these lands, because of the 
competition they offer. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE NEGRO POPULATION increased 
faster between 1940 and 1947 than the 
number of dwelling units it occupied. 
The number of Negroes increased al- 
most 12 per cent in those seven years, 
while dwellings occupied by Negroes 
increased only 7 per cent. The reverse 
was true for the whites. Population in- 
creased 7 per cent, while the housing 
units were increased by 12 per cent. 

These are among the significant facts 
reported by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (HHFA) in a recent 
study of Census Bureau statistics, 
“Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 
1940 to 1947.” 

Negroes have been moving in large 
numbers from the rural areas to the 
cities and from the South to the North 
and West during the last few years. 
This has created in many cities an ur- 
gent need for housing, heightened by 
the traditional restrictions on Negro 
occupancy. 

As a result, there has been a doubling 
up of families and an overcrowding of 
dwellings. Married sons and daughters 
live with their parents in undersized 
homes, with complete lack of privacy 
and consequent lowering of moral 
standards. Many Negro dwellings house 
seven to twelve people. 


Sub-standard housing 

Worse THAN the overcrowding are the 
poor living conditions. About 60 per 
cent of Negro homes are either in need 
of major repairs or lack essential 
plumbing. Three times as many Negro 
dwellings as those occupied by whites 
lack one or more of the standard facili- 
ties, (lights, water, toilet, bathtub, cook- 
ing and heating equipment). * 

The rent scale indicates the type of 
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HOUSING FOR NEGROES 


housing. Half of the rental units occu- 
pied by Negroes rent for $17 a month or 
less, and 78 per cent for less than $30 
a month. This is in spite of the fact that 
the average Negro income has doubled 
during the past seven years. Many 
Negro families would gladly pay higher 
rent for better accommodations than 
they are now compelled to occupy. 


Improvement 

ONE ENCOURAGING aspect of the situa- 
tion is that even these unsatisfactory 
conditions represent an improvement. 
In 1940, the median monthly rental was 
$11 rather than $17. Homes with stand- 
ard plumbing have risen from 25 per 
cent then to almost 40 per cent now. 

About one-third of Negro families 
own their homes. This represents a 40 
per cent increase in home ownership 
since 1940, as contrasted to a 27 per cent 
increase in the white population. This 
may indicate over-buying among Ne- 
groes under the pressure of the need for 
housing. But it surely means that Ne- 
groes are eager for improved living 
conditions. 

The housing bill which was passed by 
the special session of Congress left out 
the badly needed provisions for slum 
clearance and public housing. That 
rules out, for the time being, a concerted 
approach on a national scale to the need 
for low-cost rental housing of standard 
quality. 

That underscores the necessity of 
tackling the problem at the local level. 
Churches can help by active participa- 
tion in community planning for im- 
proved housing, and by trying to break 
down the walls of public opinion which 
keep Negro families in the slum areas. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Germans Plan Their Future 


By KARL J. ARNDT 


Protestants meet in Eisenach to adopt a constitution for the Evangelical Church 


of Germany, a federation of Lutheran, Reformed, and United churches 


Ever SINCE the end of hostilities in 
1945 there had been the desire to call 
a conference of delegates of all the 
Evangelical territorial churches of Ger- 
many for the purpose of redrafting a 
constitution for the Evangelische Lan- 
deskirche in Deutschland (Evangelical 
Church in German). After long delay 
the conference was called for the period 
of June 21-29, 1948 at Eisenach. 

After all the announcements had been 
sent out and after tedious arrangements 
had been successfully concluded with 
Soviet military government authorities, 
it was necessary to postpone the meet- 
ing. The long awaited currency reform 
had finally but suddenly been pro- 
claimed in the British, American, and 
French zones. For the time being money 
was extremely scarce in the Western 
zones. It would have been impossible 
for any of the Western delegates to 
travel to Eisenach, even though Soviet 
military government authorities had 
promised to admit delegates to the His- 
enach conference even in the event of 
a total closing down of their borders. 

AFTER RENEWED negotiations, the new 
date of the conference was set from 
July 9-13. Although the Soviet authori- 
ties welcomed the opportunity offered 
by this conference to make propaganda 
for their “friendly” attitude toward the 
church, the selection of Eisenach as the 
place of meeting was probably not in- 
fluenced by this. Just as the bishops of 


ee 
DR. ARNDT is in charge of religious affairs for 
the U.S. military government in the Wuerttem- 
herg-Baden area. 
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the Catholic church show a preference 
for holding their important meetings at 
the grave of St. Boniface at Fulda, so 
Germany’s Protestantism finds inspira- 
tion in meeting in the Wartburg city, 
where Martin Luther completed the 
work which has meant most to all Ger- 
man Protestants and where Johann Se- 
bastian Bach was™born. 

By a fortunate coincidence this place 
of pilgrimage for German Protestants 
escaped heavy bombing and therefore 
is one of the few cities of Germany to- 
day still having sufficient undestroyed 
hotel space for a conference. 

The first two days of the conference 
were devoted to closed sessions during 
which especially troublesome problems 
were discussed. On Sunday, July 11, at . 
9:30 a.m., the conference was opened 
formally with a festive service in the 
Georgen-Kirche, where Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach had first been received into 
the Lutheran church. The sermon was 
preached by the bishop of Berlin, Dr. 
Otto Dibelius, and the liturgy of the 
Lutheran service sung by Bishop D. 
Mitzenheim of Eisenach. 

In the afternoon the formal exchange 
of greetings took place in a ceremony 
in the famous festive hall in the Wart- 
burg. Here the bishop of Eisenach and 
the chairman of the Evangelical church, 
Bishop Theophil Wurm, greeted the 
official guests. 

Representatives of the Military gov- 
ernments, of German governments and 
universities responded. In spite of the 
tense political situation Soviet military 
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authorities had granted me a pass as 
the United States Military Government 
representative. 


I presented General Lucius D. Clay’s 
greetings, in which among other things 
he stated: 


“The people of the United States — 


understand the importance of the 
church as a constructive force essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people. 
I am sure that because of their deep 
conviction they would want their 
Military Government to wish you 
wisdom in your deliberations and 
success in bringing them to harmoni- 
ous conclusions.” 


Since I was the only American pres- 
ent at the meeting of delegates from all 
zones, the Soviet-licensed German Film 
Agency showed considerable interest in 
obtaining photographic records of my 
presence. 


DURING THE NEXT two days the dele- 
gates studied and debated the new con- 
stitution proposed for the Evangelical 
churches of Germany. Although it often 
seemed as though an agreement would 
not be reached between the various fac- 
tions, a constitution was at last unani- 
mously adopted. According to this con- 
stitution the Evangelical Church in 
Germany is a federation of Lutheran, 
Reformed and United churches. It re- 
spects the confessional basis of the 
member-churches and congregations 
and presupposes that they will make 
their confession live in the teachings, 
life, and order of the church. The Arti- 
cle which had caused most trouble was 
the 4th, which in its final wording reads 
as follows: 

“Art. 4, par. 4: Concerning admission 

to the Lord’s Supper there is no 

complete agreement within ‘the 

Evangelical Church in Germany. In 
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many member churches the adher- 

ents of another confession recognized 
« within the Evangelical Church in 

Germany, are admitted without con- 
ditions. In no member church will 
an adherent of one of the confessions 
recognized in the Evangelical Church 
in Germany be denied admission to 
the Lord’s Supper, whenever admis- 
sion is made imperative by a sense 
of spiritual obligation toward the 
soul of the individual concerned or 
by conditions within the congrega- 
tion. In each case this will not af- 
fect the regular church membership 
of the person concerned or the regu- 
lations concerning general church 
discipline.” 

The conference was solemnly con- 
cluded with a service in the Georgen- 
Kirche, at which Dr. Hanns Lilje, the 
bishop uf Hannover, delivered a ser- 
mon. 


In view of the tense political situation 
and in consideration of the critical and 
difficult situation in which the people 
of Germany particularly have found 
themselves since the end of hostilities, 
the conference drew up three state- 
ments for public release: 

The first statement recalls that three 
years after the end of the war all pris- 
oners of war have not yet been re- 
turned, and requests that an end be put 
to this situation. It further urges that 
zonal boundaries and all measures de- 
signed to split Germany permanently 
may be eliminated in order to establish 
a sound basis for reconstruction. Finally 
it calls attention to the distress caused 
by the currency reform in different 
areas of Germany and makes a special 
plea that all men and also those who 
are completely incapacitated for work 
may be granted a possibility of living a 
life that is worthy of a human being. 
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The second statement pleads strongly 
for peace throughout the world and 
urges that three years after the end of 
hostilities peace may at last be estab- 
lished in Germany. “The German peo- 
ple, robbed of its freedom and in the 
power of other forces, can do little to 
bring about peace. Keeping in mind, 
however, our obligation before God we 
vow to do the little we can. We Chris- 
tians must declare for us the condition 
of war with other nations is at an end, 
even if one does not yet grant us peace. 
We see in the members of other na- 
tions, whichever one it might be, no 
longer enemies but brothers and sisters 
with whom we commonly stand before 
God.” 

The third statement is a pastoral let- 
ter to the congregations, exhorting all 
Christians to a higher regard for the 
dignity and value of the human being. 


Apart from the formal participation 
in the reception at the Wartburg, the 
Soviet military government gave other 
indications of an interest in using this 
conference to make friends and influ- 
ence Germans. The Soviet authorities 
invited all the delegates to see a Rus- 
sian film showing the election and sol- 
emn consecration of the new head of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. The film 
began with an address by a representa- 
tive of the USSR government, explain- 


ing the purpose of the election, followed 
by the process of the election itself, then 
showed the consecration of the head 
of the church and ended with a recep- 
tion given in his honor. To this observer 
it appeared that the acolytes seemed 
very much out of practice. 


BEGINNING at about 10 o’clock in the 
evening of the 13th of July, after the 
end of the last service of the conference, 
a Russian general, assisted by a special 
staff of Russian officials, gave a dinner 
to certain key-delegates and bishops of 
the Evangelical Church at the Wartburg 
hotel. From reliable reports it was a 
dinner at which Soviet officialdom ex- 
pressed its great admiration for the 
great German people and its absolute 
determination to oppose to the end 
“Western capitalism and imperialism.” 

Throughout this dinner and through- 
out the conference one could hear the 
distant roar of American planes flying 
food and supplies to blockaded Berlin. 
The internationally established air- 
corridor from Frankfurt to Berlin runs 
directly over Eisenach and it probably 
did not escape the attention of a single 
delegate to the conference that United 
States planes were flying at five-minute 
intervals throughout the day and night 
to maintain the supplies for the most 
exposed and endangered outpost of 
Christian civilization. 


Formation of the United Lutheran Church of Germany 


By WALTER ZIMMERMANN, Superintendent of the Church of Berlin-Brandenburg 


From Juty 6 to 14 two church assem- 
blies of the highest importance were 
held in the Luther city. Eisenach, be- 
low the famous old Wartburg Castle in 
the Russian Zone of Germany: the 
GENERAL SYNOD of the UNITED LUTHERAN 
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CHURCH OF GERMANY and the ASSEMBLY 
of the EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF GERMANY. 
In both assemblies constitutions were 
unanimously adopted which will give 
directives for the future development of 
the Protestant churches. 
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It seemed as if the currency reform 
which has split Germany into two parts 
would make the conferences impossible. 
But after a postponement of two weeks 
funds were available for the delegates 
coming from the Western zones, so that 
they could pay their expenses during 
their stay in the Russian zone. Since 
Eisenach is very close to the border the 
delegates were picked up by buses. At 
the boundary crossing points all accom- 
modations were available and no diffi- 
culties arose during the whole period. 
It was also possible to have representa- 
tives of the American and French as 
well as of the Russian authorities. 

The constitution of the UNITED LU- 
THERANS was accepted after three days 
of strenuous work and will go into effect 
at least by December 31, 1948, after be- 
ing ratified by the individual churches. 
It will be the basis of their common 
church life and work in the future. The 
following Lutheran churches partici- 
pated: Saxony, Bavaria, Hannover, 
Hamburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Thurin- 
gia, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Lippe. 

A century-old longing of the German 
Lutherans has been fulfilled: that is— 
one Lutheran Church in Germany 
which now already has approximately 
20 million members. The door has been 
opened in the meantime to the other 
Lutherans in Germany as well as the 
“Old Prussian Union” (church in for- 
mer Prussia), which has well remem- 
bered its Lutheran character in the re- 
cent years, as well as other Evangelical 
churches. It seems that this large and 
solid block of German Lutheranism will 
draw the other Lutherans into its fold. 


THE FOLLOWING agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church (VELK) will be set 


up: 
1. The Bishop’s Conference with the 


presiding bishop 
Augus+ 25, 1948 


2. The General Synod 
.3. The Church Board of Directors 
(consisting of members of the 
Bishops’ Conference and of the 
General Synod) 
A Lutheran Church Office (Luther- 
isches Kirchenamt) will take over the 
business matters. A preliminary Church 
Board has been set up of 10 members 
(five of them alternatives). They are: 
Bishop Meiser, Munich 
Bishop Beste, Schwerin 
Oberkirchenrat Herntrich, Hamburg 
Geheimrat Kotte, Dresden 
President Ahlhorn, Hannover 
Bishop Hahn, Dresden 
Bishop Lilje, Hannover 
Oberkirchenrat Zimmermann, Berlin 
Syndicus Fricke, Hannover 
Oberkirchenrat Lotz, Eisenach 
The Lutheran Synod was opened with 
a sermon delivered by Bishop Meiser 
and the Holy Communion in the famous 
old Nicolai Church. This service brought 
back the Lund communion service to 
the memory of many of the participants 
and the brotherly unity was also ex- 
perienced here. Here it was apparent 
that there was ONE church with ONE 
confession. The concluding service con- 
ducted by Bishop Hahn deepened this 
confession. 


THE DAY AFTER the Lutheran Synod 
was over the delegates of the other 
Evangelical churches arrived to con- 
vene with the Lutherans to form the 
General Assembly of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID). Also in 
this large body most earnest discussions 
were held in a spirit of brotherhood and 
sincerity. The result was the establish- 
ing of the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many as a federation of confessional 
churches, which are united in a very 
close way through the “Kirchenkampf” 
(the church struggle during the Hitler’ 
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regime). The agencies of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany are: (1) The 
Council of the Evangelical Church, (2) 
the Church Conference, consisting of 
the leaders of the member churches, 
(3) and the Synod. 

Exciting debates arose concerning the 
responsibilities of the individual agen- 
cies as well as over the confessional 
basis of the EKID in the Introduction 
and Article I of the constitution. The 
main topic of the discussions was Arti- 
cle IV pertaining to the Communion. At 
last it was decided that the Community 
of the Lord’s Supper (Abendmahlsge- 
meinschaft) was not a matter of the 
EKID but of the individual churches 
within EKID. The question of admis- 
sion to the Holy Communion (Abend- 
mahlszulassung) was agreed upon. 
Some churches have no restrictions. 
Others have. And only in case of 
emergency these are suspended, for 
refugees, and so forth. 


THE PUBLIC was allowed to attend the 
last two days of the assembly. A num- 
ber of festivities took place in the large 
and overcrowded Georgen kirche: A 
service conducted by Bishop Dibelius of 
Berlin and one by Bishop Lilje of Han- 
nover, a meeting held by President 
Niemoeller and Bishop Lilje. Bishop 
Mitzenheim (Thuringia) gave a recep- 
tion at the Pflugensberg, the headquar- 
ters of the Thuringian church which is 
opposite the Wartburg. 

Official ceremonies were held at the 
Wartburg itself with representatives of 
the allied military governments as well 
as state and city officials. This day was 
the only sunny summer day during the 
whole conference. Every four minutes 
large American transportation planes, 
bringing supplies to Berlin, flew over 
; the Wartburg which lies in its tranquil, 

picturesque surroundings. 
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A unique picture: a praying, work- 
ing congregation of Christ in the mid- 
dle of insecurity and the worries of 
world politics. The spirit of Luther, as 
of the Forty-sixth Psalm, was present 
in these hours: “God is in the midst 
of her, she shall not be moved. God 
shall help her, and that right early.” 

Eisenach was not only Luther’s “dear 
city” but also the birthplace of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who was baptized in 
the church of S. George. The cantatas 
of Bach and other fine church music 


were wonderfully sung by large choirs 


and these hours will be remembered. 


THE CHURCH CONFERENCE released a re- 
port addressed to the public as well as 
to the congregations of its churches, ap- 
pealing to their Christian conscience in 
these days. The aged Bishop of Wuert- 
temburg, Dr. Theophil Wurm, presided 
at the conference. His sincerity made a 
deep impression upon all men of the 
Evangelical churches there. It may be 
interesting to note that in this impor- 
tant conference 75 per cent of the mem- 
bers signified themselves as Lutherans 
at the roll call. 

A series of activities followed the 
conferences. One was an official recep- 
tion given by the Russian commanding 
general of Thuringia, General of the 
Guards, Kolesnitchenko, for approxi- 
mately 40 leading members of the 
churches at the Wartburg hotel. On the 
following day the churches of the Rus- 
sian Zone met as well as the Reichs- 
bruderrat of the Confessional Church. 

Evangelical Christendom, especially 
the Lutheran churches, will gratefully 
remember these days, which were filled 
with tension and ended successfully. 
May these two important church con- | 
ferences, which could be attended from 
all parts of Germany, be a real blessing 
for the whole, suffering German people. 
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A Christian in Politics 


By ALTON M. MOTTER 


The son of Swedish immigrants to the American Northwest who has become the 


governor of his state tries to translate his Christian convictions into political action 


“WE ARE READY to receive the DP’s. 
These words of Luther W. Youngdahl, 
governor of Minnesota, express his deep 
concern for the homeless Europeans 
who wait eagerly for permission to come 
to America. While the nation vaguely 
discussed the admission of Displaced 
Persons from Europe, this Lutheran 
governor went into action and was the 
first to appoint a state commission to 
get the facts about how much room for 
immigrants could be found in his state. 

“We in this state are second and third 
generation pioneers of the Northwest 
and feel a kinship for these new pio- 
neers, the ‘delay pilgrims’ of the 20th 
Century. It is the American tradition 
that we accept these new pilgrims, with 
good will and hospitality. For how many 
will Minnesotans provide housing and 
jobs?” 

The commmission was charged to find 
the answer to the governor’s question. 
Consisting of representatives of the 
church, labor, agriculture and social 
welfare agencies, the commission sent 
thousands of survey-questionnaires to 
the clergymen of the state. 

The commission’s first report showed 
that some 8,000 DP’s would be pro- 
vided for. Out of 2,066 replies, only 
eight registered opposition. Jobs re- 
ported available ranged from doctors 
and chemists to farm hands. 


ALTON M. MOTTER is executive secretary of 


the Council of Churches of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Previously he was for 13 years pastor of ‘the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
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(Photo by St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press) 
GOvERNOR AND Mrs. YOUNGDAHL 
... Christianity with sleeves rolled up 


SAID THE GOVERNOR: “Minnesotans are 
ready to aid in resettling thousands of 
displaced persons of Europe. It is also 
my belief that when proper information 
is carried to the people of other states, 
the results will reveal that the nation 
as a whole will be able to resettle its 
fair share. Let us urge Congress to pass 
the necessary legislation without delay!” 

These words of the governor express 
his conviction that religion and politics 
must mix. “There is a public miscon- 
ception of the meaning of the word 
‘politician,’ ” he told a University Club 
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audience recently. “Politics is the art 
and science of government. We need 
millions of good Christian people who 
are willing to take an active, aggres- 
sive interest in this science, if we are to 
have good government. 

“It is disturbing to know that over 90 
per cent of the Italian electorate voted 
in the recent election, whereas less than 
50 per cent of the eligible voters go to 
the polls in America.” 


“CHRISTIANITY with sleeves rolled up” 
—that’s a good description of Governor 
Youngdahl. Back of his growing rec- 
ord of achievements and nation-wide 
reputation is a record of Christian 
training, conviction, and action. He 
takes his job with a deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Referring to the groups of boys and 
girls who come to the state capital on 
inspection tours, the governor said in 
one of his early addresses, “It is always 
an inspiring experience to look into 
these eager faces and realize how much 
it means to develop and preserve these 
resources. As governor, I have a re- 
sponsibility to keep faith with that gen- 
eration of boys and girls and it is my 
obligation to do everything I can. not 
merely to assure them wholesome influ- 
ence and the fullest opportunity, but to 
see that we have the kind of govern- 
ment to which they can look up and 
respect.” 

With little regard for his political 
future, that’s the kind of govern- 
ment that Youngdahl stands for. In 
his inaugural address he told the story 
of a ship that was hurled by a storm 
against the rocks of the New England 
coast. The Coast Guard was notified 
and ordered a boat sent out under a 
grizzly sea captain. As the rescue crew 
surveyed the situation, one of the men 
said, “With that tide and terrific gale 
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against us, Captain, we will be able to 
get out there all right, but we will never 
be able to get back.” The Captain re- 
sponded: “Keep on the course, we have 
to go out, we don’t have to come back!” 


So witH YouncpAHL. He is driven by 
a deep, inner compulsion to launch out 
upon a legislative program that will en- 
rich human lives. He is not particularly 
concerned about what will happen to 
him as a political leader. 

The Governor has become nationally 
known for his law-enforcement pro- 
gram. When he went into office, Min- 
nesota had laws ‘against slot-machines 
and other related forms of gambling. 
But, as in many other states, the fed- 
era! government was collecting a tax 
of $100 per year from over 5,000 per- 
sons or organizations for operating 
8,580 “illegal” slot-machines doing a 
yearly business of something like $7,- 
000,000. 

The Governor said: “What we need 
is a law that will make possible uniform 
and effective enforcement of the laws 
against this racket everywhere. No- 
where in Minnesota should boys and 
girls have to grow up in a community 
filled with slot-machines and the influ- 
ences they produce. Nowhere can we 
afford to have a traffic that robs peo- 
ple of their savings, corrupts officials 
and destroys respect for law.” 

Youngdahl proposed putting “teeth” 
in the anti-gambling legislation by 
making the penalty for operating slot- 
machines and other illegal forms of 
gambling the cancellation of the busi- 
ness license. 

Following a severe legislative battle, 
the governor’s program emerged vic- 
torious in the House and Senate with a 
vote of 98-9 and 58-0 respectively The | 
“one-armed bandits” rapidly disap- | 
peared. Today, Good Government 
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League leaders and law enforcement 
officials are agreed that the slot- 
machines have been driven out of busi- 
ness in’Minnesota and that they will 
stay out as long as Youngdahl is in office. 

While this stalwart descendant of 
Swedish ancestors is a devotee to clean 
living and neither smokes nor drinks, 
he does not like to be thought of as a 
mere reformer. His legislative program 
testifies to the fact that he is a humani- 
tarian leader. A brief glimpse of the 
achievements of his first year in office 
gives a clear picture of his keen social 
vision. 

This action included the largest ap- 
propriation ever made for public edu- 
cation in Minnesota. ... the improve- 
ment of public health facilities for rural 
areas .... increased pension allotments 
for the aged, mothers of dependent chil- 
dren, and the blind .... approval of a 
$5,000,000 building and improvement 
program for the mentally ill and the 
establishment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission which will attack 
causes of delinquency on a state-wide 
basis. 


Back oF GOVERNOR YOUNGDAHL’S po- 
litical and humanitarian record is the 
strong influence of the church in his life. 
He reflects the interests and insights 
which are essentially those of a church- 
man. Speaking as the vacation preacher 
in St. Paul’s largest downtown Presby- 
terian church last summer, the gov- 
ernor addressed this question to his vast 
congregation: “Why don’t we have a 
better society?” He said, “Certainly 
there are enough churches, enough fine 
pastors, and enough good people! Then 
why?” The Governor’s answer was 
this: “Because we have failed to apply 
the teachings of Christianity. We are 
afraid to stand up and be counted when 
it affects our pocketbooks, our pride, or 
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our reputation. We forget that Christ 
is counting on us to complete his mis- 
sion in the world.” 

The governor expressed the same idea 
when he was the speaker last fall at the 
Reformation Sunday service of the 
Protestant Council of New York City. 
He pointed out that “Christians cannot 
keep their religion in a closed compart- 
ment” and that “we will have good gov- 
ernment only if Christian men and 
women have the courage of their con- 
victions.” 

The governor believes very firmly 
that the churches must learn to co- 
operate. “We need to remind ourselves,” 
the governor says, “that, in the begin- 
ning, the Christian faith was above all 
a fellowship and that fellowship is cen- 
tral to the teachings of the Gospel. The 
job facing the church is simply too big 
to permit division and competition. 
Others have more churches than the 
community can support. Only by co- 
ordinating our efforts can we success- 
fully attack the spiritual illiteracy of 
our land.” 


GOVERNOR YOUNGDAHL is a product of 
the church. Born of religious, hard- 
working parents who came as pioneers 
to Minnesota from Sweden, he was 
graduated from his church college, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, located at St. Peter, 
Minnesota. After finishing his law 
course at the University of Minnesota, 
he entered law and reached the highest 
legal office as a judge on the State Su- 
preme Court in 1942. 

He resigned from this position in 1946 
to run for Governor. As a judge of 16 
years’ experience he was active in the 
work of the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, 
the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Big Brother Movement. He has 
served on the Board of Administration 
and is an active member of Messiah Lu- 
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theran Church, Minneapolis, a congre- 
gation of the Augustana Synod. 

The church’s influence in the lives of 
the Youngdahls is reflected in the fact 
that of the governor’s four brothers, one 
is dean of the School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis. One 
is dean of the School of Music at Au- 
gustana College, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. One is an attorney in Los Angeles. 
And one is pastor of the large Mt. Olivet 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. A fifth 
brother, now deceased, was a member 
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of Congress. Of his two sisters, one is 
the wife of the pastor of Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, Washington, D. C. His 
wife is a minister’s daughter and one 
of his two sons is studying for the min- 
istry. 

Six-foot two, 51 years of age, posses- 
sor of a youthful friendly face which 
reflects a well-disciplined mind and 
body filled with boundless energy, it 
may well be that Governor Youngdahl 
is one of the answers to the poet’s 
prayer: “God give us men!” 


Wxuom Does Gop Love Mosr? 


The hearts of millions responded warmly to an incident reported 
in a recent Reader’s Digest. “Which of your 13 children do you love 
the most?” was asked of a careworn mother. Her answer was: “The 
one who is sick until he gets well. The one who is away until he 


gets home.” 


Whom does God love most? Some may shrink from the very 
suggestion of partiality in the love of God. And yet isn’t there a 
special tenderness and compassion in the love and longing of God for 
the soul that is sick in sin until it has been healed by the forgiveness 
of God, and toward the prodigal in the far country until he has 
returned to the Father’s house and heart and home? 


Ecumenicity at Sea 
By OTTO H. BOSTROM 


—ARrTHUR M. KNUDSEN 


An American going to the assembly of the World Council in Am- 


sterdam fails to find much spirit of Christian unity on board ship 


THE STATE of the ecumenical move- 
ment may be observed, from a prac- 
tical point of view, on a transatlantic 
liner like the “Gripsholm,” whose sail- 
ing time spans two Sundays on the way 
from New York to Gothenburg. 

According to custom, those passen- 


ee 
This is the first report from Dr. Bostrom who 


will report the World Council assembly in 
Amsterdam for "The Lutheran." 
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gers whose occupation may be said to 
be in any way religious are invited to 
arrange for the relgious services on 
Sunday, and at such times during the 
week as will not interfere with other 
programs and activities. On my way to 
Amsterdam and the World Council As- 
sembly there, it was natural that I 
should observe how far the ecumenical 
ideal was recognized and accepted by 
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persons on board, especially by those in 
charge of worship services. 


ON THE FIRST SuNDAY out, 29 young 
men and women of the Mormon 
Church—all of them from Utah—held a 
service in English at 9:30 a.m., to which 
all the passengers were invited. After 
singing some hymns unfamiliar to the 
general public out of hymnbooks dis- 
tributed to their own members only, 
they celebrated Holy Communion in 
which they alone were partakers and 
the rest of us spectators. This was just 

as well, for most of the audience had 
| come out of curiosity, and the ritual— 
to say the least—was not inviting. 

Brief talks given afterward by three 
of the young Mormons on “Faith,” “Re- 
pentance,” and “the Christian Life” (in 

that order), were hardly characterized 
by the fervor and spirit one would nat- 
urally expect from missionaries. But 
missionaries they were called, and mis- 
sionaries they were—sent to the Scan- 
dinavian countries to win converts for 
Mormonism. They had been commis- 
sioned by their church: 13 to Norway, 
7 to Sweden, 4 to Finland, and 5 to Den- 
mark. 

They were a fine lot of young people, 
most of them in their early twenties, 
who read their Book of Mormon faith- 
fully while sunning themselves on the 
deck or between spirited games of shuf- 
' fle board. One of them told me that, 
while they were friendly to other 
churches, they were in no wise inter- 
} ested in the ecumenical movement. In 
| fact, they seemed to know little or noth- 
ing about it. Their revelation through 
Joseph Smith, recorded in the Book of 
Mormon, was unique and put them far 
} in advance of those who accepted only 
the Bible as God’s Word. . 

Aside from their fanciful ideas about 
' the history and destiny of America, they 
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set forth teachings like this: “As we are 
now God once was, and as God is now 
we shall be some day.” They believe in 
the pre-existence of all souls before 
bodily birth and insist that the rock 
upon which Christ would build his 
church is “continued revelation.” One 
could not help but feel that the mission- 
ary efforts of the Mormons in the Lu- 
theran countries of Scandinavia would 
not tend to further the ecumenical ideal. 


THE SAME DAY there was a service in 
Swedish at 11 o’clock, to which people 
came in such numbers that the cabin 
class music room was crowded with lis- 
teners standing in every available space. 
Pastor Bloomquist, a colleague of the 
prominent Pentecostal preacher, Petrus 
Lewi, of Stockholm, was scheduled to 
preach. Two singers, active in Lutheran 
churches, offered to enhance the serv- 
ice with song. The shibboleth ques- 
tion “Are you saved?”, asked by the 
preacher in a qualifying examination, 
almost proved fatal to the ecumenical 
urge of the singers. However, they 
overcame their fear and offered their 
musical talents. 

Other services were held in the after- 
noon and evening, as well as during the 
week days, some in Finnish, some in 
Norwegian, and some in Danish, and 
most of them in a spirit of true cathol- 
icity. 

On the last Sunday, the morning wor- 
ship in English was participated in by 
five persons who were on their way to 
Amsterdam, and the topic of the sermon 
was the “Essential Unity of the Church.” 
The large number attending, as well as 
the grateful comments afterward, indi- 
cated the general longing in the hearts 
of Christian people for church unity. 

Amsterdam lies ahead! But a sea of 
prejudice and denominational pride 
makes progress slow and difficult. 
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Death Doesn’t Last Long 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


The sleep of death may seem only an hour in length. A Chris- | 


tian faces this inevitable experience with confident hope. 


The thought of death should shape the character of our lives. 


Have you observed how a man be- 
haves when he faces death, even when 
he merely thinks of death? What does 
he say? How does he act? Does he 
seem to indicate that he is worried? Of 
course no one can really generalize in 
this matter. There are entirely too 
many things involved and the differ- 
ences between men are too great for 
anyone to speak with certainty. 

There are men and women, even in 
great agony, who seem to clutch life so 
frantically that we are tempted to be- 
lieve that they are afraid to die. Yet to 
many of them, life has never been really 
sweet or its prospects pleasant. Death 
would bring release from bodily suffer- 
ings at least. Yet they will have noth- 
ing of it. It seems not to belong to them. 

It is true that to those who are in 
prime of life death comes as the great 
Amen. At that age, it is the symbol of 
the frustration of all plans and the de- 
struction of hopes. It announces that 
life has lost its significance and has 
come to its end. The imminent ap- 
proach of death makes us realize that 
however we fear it, we cannot flee it. 
Death comes and its coming is in- 
evitable. 


THE CONTEMPLATION of death has its 
own reward and for the believer it is 
a comforting reward. A text for a fu- 


PASTOR LOTZ, a member of the Susquehanna 
University faculty, begins this week a series of 
studies in the Christian attitude toward death. 
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neral sermon was once suggested to me, 
which opens the door to ideas about 
death in a remarkable way: “There is 
but a step between me and death.” Here 
are echoed the words of the great Bel- 
gian writer. “Our life must be spent 
learning how to die!” 

For death sobers life and makes 
ever see life from the viewpoint 
eternity. And when the thought of 
death fades from the consciousness of 
man, when he no longer contemplates 
it, then the desire for eternal life seems 
to fade too. 

That brings, inevitably it seems, a 
progressive abandonment of our high- 
est ideals. Life becomes a matter of 
gross selfishness or a pursuit of pleas- 
ure. Man then lives like a beast of the 
field. For it is the knowledge that he 


us 


of 


will die, even the contemplation of | 


death, that makes him really man. 
There is a notion abroad that it is 
cruel to speak to those we love con- 


cerning death, especially if they are | 
suffering some grave ailment. In fact, | 
even if we honestly despair of their | 


life, we are taught to make believe and 
to minimize the gravity of the situa- 


tion. But if death seems imminent to | 


me, do I want others to seek to hide the 
fact? Let me face death as I ought. 


Let me know that it approaches, and | 


pray that I shall be unafraid to die! Let 
me meet death as the Master did, boldly, 
fearlessly, or as St. Stephen who fol- 
lowed him in the same manner. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for Summer Days 


THE FAMILY had finished eating the 
picnic supper. They sat talking around 
the camp-fire that had almost died out. 
The hill sloped gently away from them. 
At its foot a line of trees showed where 
a creek wandered through the fields. 
The sky was a clear blue, with white, 
fleecy clouds drifting by. They could 
hear birds twittering lazily in the eve- 
ning sunshine. From the other side of 
the hill came the muffled whirr of a 
mowing machine as a_ neighboring 
farmer cut hay. 

“Ooh!” sighed Lois. “This is some- 
thing like it. Smell the clover? Sum- 
mer is my very most favorite season.” 

“You say that about fall and winter 
and spring,” scoffed Gordon. 

“Maybe. But nothing could be nicer 
than this.” 

“T like summer best because of the 
flowers,” said Sylvia, who was plaiting 
a chain of daisies. 

“You can be out of doors more, and 
there is no school,” nodded Gordon. 

“And there is swimming, boy! And 
going to camp,” added Ted. 

“And picnics.” Sylvia looked around 
her and laughed. “I guess even the ants 
like summer, cause then they get to 


' taste Mother’s chocolate cake.” 


“Or couRSE summer is the time when 
a great deal of our food grows in gar- 
dens or fields,” said Father. 

“T like summer best, too, Lois,” said 
Mother. “ Ienjoy the warmth and 


_ brightness of the sunshine after our 


long winters. But aren’t you glad that 


we have four seasons with all the 


i 


! 
' 


changes they bring?” 
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“Yes.” Lois nodded vigorously. “But 
I still like summer best.” 

There was a lazy, companionable si- 
lence. Then Ted spoke again. “Doesn’t 
it seem to you as if a lot of Jesus’ life 
happened in the summertime, out on a 
hillside like this one? Like when he 
sat on a hillside and taught crowds, or 
walked through the cornfields.” 

“And fed the multitudes,” added Lois. 


“THaT’s A good introduction for our 
Bible story tonight,” said Father, reach- 
ing in his pocket for his New Testament. 
“T’ll read the story of a big picnic—a 
time when people sat on a hillside much 
like this one. They listened to Jesus’ 
wondertul teaching and were so inter- 
ested that they forgot to go home to 
eat. One little boy remembered to bring 
his lunch. But here, I had better read 
the whole story.” 

WE READ the Bible: The Story of 
Jesus Feeding the Multitude. John 6: 
5-14 

WE sinc a hymn: Summer Suns are 
Glowing (Parish Schoo] Hymnal 357) 

Summer suns are glowing 
Over land and sea, 

Happy light is flowing 
Bountiful and free. 
Everything rejoices 

In the mellow rays, 

All earth’s thousand voices 
Swell the psalm of praise. 


WE pray together: We thank Thee, 
Lord of sunshine and rain, for the 
warmth and light of long summer days, 
with the happy times they bring to us. 
Amen. 
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In Joseph’s Tomb 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Jesus was dead. All had been ac- 
complished that bigotry could suggest. 
Yet the enemies of Jesus seemed to 
sense the fact that they were not done 
with this upstart Messiah. For one 
thing they did not want his body hang- 
ing on the cross over the Sabbath. 

So they urged Pilate on to one more 
indignity. To make sure that a victim 
was dead it was customary to break the 
leg bones. The soldiers recognized the 
signs of death and only pierced his side 
with a spear. The mingled blood and 
water, as they described it, that flowed 
from the wound satisfied them that he 
was dead. 


OTHER:, TOO, made haste to see that 
Jesus was taken from the cross and 
buried. These were his friends. They 
had from 3 p.m. to 6 P.M. in which to 
give him decent burial. They, too, re- 
spected the sabbath, which began at 
6 P.M. 

Two honorable men, respected in 
Jerusalem, members of the Sanhedrin 
or council, collaborated in securing per- 
mission to bury Jesus. Their memories 
are blessed among the Christians of all 
time. The first, and evidently the leader, 
was Joseph. He was born in Arimathea, 
identified now with Ramathaim, the 
birthplace of Samuel. 

He had moved to Jerusalem and so 
well established himself in the life of 
the city that he had built a tomb just 
outside the city walls. It was new and 
as yet unoccupied. He went direct to 
Pilate, knowing that his standing and 
wealth would gain him audience. No 
doubt he expected to have to cross the 
palm of someone with gold in order to 
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Know the Bible. i 


Mark 15:42-47. Parallel passages — Matthew | 
27:57-66; Luke 23:50-56; John 19:38-42. 


gain his purpose. He had long been a_ 
secret disciple of Jesus and had dared. 
to oppose the chief priests in their plot 
against Jesus. 


THE SECOND FRIEND of Jesus was Nico- | 
demus, the Pharisee. John reminds us 
that it was the same Nicodemus “who 
had at first come to him by night.” He 
may have gone to Pilate in Joseph’s 
company. Both men would rate audi- 
ence with the Roman governor. We are 
not told that any bribe was necessary. 
Perhaps Pilate was still a bit con- 
science-stricken about the whole affair. 
At least he would not mind a slap at 
the chief priests who had forced his 
hand in the matter. 

Their threats that he was no friend of 
Caesar if he released a king, certainly 
did not set well with the proud Roman. 
Whatever his reasons, Pilate gave ready 
permission for the burial of Jesus after 
his centurion had assured him that 
Jesus was dead. Many victims of the | 
cross would linger on for two or three 
days before death released them. He 
was surprised to know that Jesus was 
dead in three hours. 

Joseph and Nicodemus had kept their 
discipleship secret. We must not hold | 
that against them. Unless we could | 
know the pressure of such a situation 
we are in no position to judge them. | 
They had protested against the hate- 
inspired action of the council. There 
were others who took that position. — 
Gamaliel, the great teacher, had pro-_ 
tested earlier at their efforts to silence 
Jesus. So far as we know he never be- 
came a Christian. 
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Some of our modern heroes in occu- 
pied countries would know what it 
means to oppose the plots of bigoted 
rulers. Whatever the weakness of these 
disciples, their action now redeemed 
them. Secret disciples are often brought 
out into the open in the time of crisis. 


THESE TWO MEN of distinction went 
themselves to the cross, took down the 
body of Jesus, wrapped it in a new linen 
sheet and carried it reverently to Jo- 
seph’s tomb, “where no one had ever 
yet been laid.” Nicodemus had provided 
the usual spices for proper preparation 
of the body. After burial the great 
round gate-stone was rolled into place 
and the tomb securely closed. 

Still the chief priests were not satis- 
fied. They did not want this honorable 
burial, but could not prevent it. They 
did go to Pilate and ask that a guard be 
set and the tomb sealed with the stamp 
of the Roman governor. Pilate wanted 
no further responsibility in the crime. 
He had washed his hands of it. So he 
told them to set their own guard and 
“make it as secure as you can.” 

Their plea that Jesus had foretold his 
resurrection after three days shows a 
clearer understanding of Jesus than his 
own disciples had. It also suggests that 
their accusation about destroying the 


- temple and in three days rebuilding it 


was pure subterfuge on their part. They 
knew that Jesus had been speaking of 
his own resurrection. They made sure 
that no one would steal his body and 
claim his resurrection. We can thank 


_them for their precautions. They offer 
the best proof that this did not happen. 


JESUS HAD DIED with the wicked. He 


_had accepted the cost of our sin. “The 
_soul that sins shall die.” But he was 
buried in the tomb of a rich man, with 
customary honor. How beautifully was 
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the prophecy of Isaiah 53 fulfilled. This 
chapter should be read as a commen- 
tary on the whole scene. Other Old 
Testament passages may be read with 
interest from Exodus 12:46, Numbers 
9:12, Psalm 34:20, Zechariah 12:10. 
They relate to incidents in the tests 
made to establish the death of Jesus. 
The death was shameful, the burial was 
honorable. Joseph and Nicodemus had 
done all they could do to erase the stain 
upon their nation. They, too, were Jews. 

Where were the faithful women dur- 
ing the burial of Jesus? Jesus’ mother 
had been led away by her good friends. 
John was already accepting his new re- 
sponsibility for her. Two companions, 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary, 
mother of Joses, were left on watch. 

It does not appear that they assisted 
Joseph and Nicodemus, but followed in 
order to report all that happened. That 
they were not entirely satisfied with 
the preparation of the body for burial is 
not surprising. No women would be 
sure that mere men would attend to 
all the loving details at a time like this. 
It was too late for them to complete 
the preparation of the body for the sab- 
bath was almost upon them. 


So THEY RETURNED to their companions 
to tell them all that had happened and 
to make plans for an early morning visit 
on the first day of the week. Either they 
did not wait to see the stone rolled 
in place and sealed, or they forgot about 
it. Women’s love and faith would find 
a way to complete the work of Joseph 
and Nicodemus. As Luke puts it, “On 
the sabbath they rested according to 
the commandment.” All that was left 
at the tomb was the guard set by the 
chief priests. Military might was at- 
tempting an impossible task. This story 
would be good reading for a world that 
expects to win peace by force of arms. 
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The Lathrops Return 


“T.0oKS AS THOUGH Mark has been a 
pretty good housekeeper, “Jerry ob- 
served, as he maneuvered our suitcases 
through the kitchen doorway. 

“No dishes in the sink! It’s almost too 
much!” I agreed. 

“Suppose we'll find him upstairs sick 
in bed?” 

“Perhaps we’d better look!” We both 
laughed, but I knew Jerry was feeling 
as I did—the glow of pride that comes 
whenever the youngsters show they can 
“ull their own weight.” 

The mail that had accumulated in our 
absence was stacked neatly on the dusty 
livingroom table——If Mark had recog- 
nized dust without having it pointed 
out, I really would have been worried 
about him. A note propped on top of 
the pile read: 

Dear folks, 

If you get home before I do, I could 
use a square meal. Have lived on hot 
dogs all week. Please note immaculate 
kitchen as evidence of my willingness 
to co-operate in this undertaking. 

Joan says to call her at Linda’s 
as soon as you get home. I gathered 
she was feeling a bit desperate. 

Your devoted, also ravenous, son, 

Mark LATHROP 


JERRY READ the note over my shoulder 
“That sounds more normal. I thought 
there must be some catch about that 
clean kitchen—But what do you sup- 
pose is on Joan’s mind?” 

“Probably nothing serious. But ad- 
justing yourself to a different family for 
a week at a time is sometimes a bit hard. 
I remember enough of my own child- 
hood to know that.” 

“I seem to remember a few bad mo- 
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ments myself.—Oh, well, it won’t hurt 
her. Being able to adapt oneself to dif- 
ferent situations is a mighty valuable 
asset.” 

“Acquiring it can be painful though.” 
We were glancing through the mail as 
we talked. “How do you suppose this 
much stuff could pile up in one short 
week?” 

“Amazing, isn’t it?—Here’s something 
interesting.” He held out a square white 
envelope. e 

“Wedding invitation?” I took it gin- 
gerly. When Jerry says something is 
“interesting” I’m never sure just what 
to expect. I glanced at it quickly. “Oh, 
yes, this is that fine Negro baritone we 
met at the PTA concert. I liked him 
so much.” 

“I met him first through his interest 
in a Hi-Y group, if you remember. 
That’s how we happened to get into 
such a lengthy conversation over the 
punch,” 

“How’s your calendar? Can we go?” 

“’Fraid not. If you notice, the wed- 
ding is on a Sunday and the time runs 
too close to our own service for us to 
get there.” 

“Couldn’t we go late and stay for the 
reception?” 

“We'd have a long wait, I’m afraid! 
Look at the reception card again.” 


I LooKEeD again. “My goodness! We | 
surely would. I didn’t notice the wed- | 
ding was in the Baptist church on Sun- 
day and the reception the next evening 
in the African Methodist.—Well, we can 
go to the reception then can’t we?” 

Jerry looked troubled. “I’d like to 
but that’s the night we have our coun- 
cil meeting. There is really too much 
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to get done to risk postponing or dis- 
rupting it.—Perhaps you can go any- 
how.” — 

“Alone? Oh, hardly. I probably 
wouldn’t know anyone and I wouldn’t 
know what to do with myself.” 

“Well, it’s too bad, but I guess we'll 
just have to let it go at that. Here’s a 
letter from Flo and Jim in Philadelphia. 
Wonder what’s on their minds?” 

Before he could find out, there was a 
burst of excited talk outside and a 
violent ringing of the door bell. Jerry 
turned the lock and Joan was in and 
upon his neck in a whirlwind. I thought 
she was going to strangle him. When 
she turned with the same violence on 
me I was sure my end had come. 

“Hello, honey,” I exclaimed when I 
could finally get my breath.” Your hair 
tastes almost as pretty as it looks.” 

‘Did you get a mouthful?” 
laughed, tossing back her curls. 

“And hello, Linda,” said Jerry, draw- 
ing in the grave dark-eyed girl who was 
still standing, half-shyly in the door- 
way. She smiled, and her face lit up 
with the impishness which endears her 
to Joan. 

“Did you have a nice vacation?” she 


asked. 


she 


“WONDERFUL,” I assured her. “But it 
is nice to get home again and get our 
family reorganized—that is, if our 
health holds out,” for Joan was pulling 
at Jerry’s hand with one of those un- 
expected returns to childish exuber- 
ance which are so disconcerting in teen- 
agers until you have learned to expect 
the unexpected. 

“Come on, Linda. We’ll hop on our 
bikes and go over to your house after 
my clothes.” 

Linda’s face fell. “Aren’t you going 
to stay for dinner? Mother’s expecting 
you. She said so.” 
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“Well, I'd like to—” Joan paused in 
embarrassment. “But your mother has 
had me at your house for a whole week 
and everything. You know—” 

“Joan’s right, Linda,” I came to her 
rescue. “Now that we’re home Joan 
will have to help me get settled. By 
the time you get back with all her be- 
longings, I’ll have a store order made 
out. Perhaps your mother will let you 
stay and have some dinner with us.” 


To my pISMAyY, Joan fell back two 
paces so that she was behind Linda. 
From what she considered a safe van- 
tage point, she began signaling a frantic 
negative. I tried to keep my face ex- 
pressionless, Jerry looked up from the 
mail he was perusing, coughed quickly 
and beat a hasty retreat toward the 
second floor. 

When Joan returned with word that 
Linda could not stay for supper, I didn’t 
know whether to be relieved or wor- 
ried. “What got into you, Joan?” I 
asked. 

“She’s just the most selfish girl I ever 
saw. No matter what I wanted to do 
all week she wanted to do something 
different and she always fixed it so her 
her mother would let us do what she 
wanted. And I was company and 
couldn’t say what I thought!” 

“Could there have been two selfish 
girls?” I laughed, dismissing the matter. 


THAT NIGHT, as I lay in bed, happy in 
the thought of my reunited family, I 
looked back on our visit with the Bachs. 
I remembered what Jerry had told me 
about Mr. Bach’s version of his wife’s 
recovery. 

“Why,” I asked, into the darkness, 
“are some of the nicest people semi- 
neurotic?” 

The answer from the other bed was a 
snore. Perhaps that was as good an an- 
swer as any to that particular question. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Indulgence 


I have an ordinary job and work pretty 
hard. The pay isn’t too big. But I have al- 
ways tried to give my family all the ad- 
vantages possible. My wife and daughter 
belong to three clubs. We have a car. And 
we try to do some entertaining. But we’re 
always in the pink—if not in the red. 

My daughter has a boy friend who is 
located 350 miles away. Since they don’t 
get a chance to see one another very fre- 
quently they make use of the telephone 
rather frequently. She calls him, and he 
calls her, reversing the charges. Fine as 
this is, it creates a real problem. We now 
have an unpaid phone bill of $52. The 
company is demanding payment. If they 
don’t get the money they'll cut off the 
service. How can I ask my little girl to 
stop making calls and receiving calls from 
her boy friend? Id like to get my affairs 
into such a condition that I won’t have 
continual financial worry. 


Stop and take a look at yourself and 
your family. Then stop deluding your- 
selves that you belong to the upper 
crust. Come down to earth. It’s fine 
for people to have as many advantages 
as they can. It may be hard for your 
wife and daughter to give up some of 
the interesting contacts and experi- 
ences they are having, but you'll have 
to have a candid talk with them. Lay 
the financial cards on the table. As far 
as your finances are concerned, there 
will have to be retrenchment. Insist on 
curtailment of some expenses—at least 
to the point of balancing your budget. 
If your family members are endowed 
with average intelligence and common 
sense they'll agree that deficit financing 
cannot go on indefinitely. 

A young woman who is far enough 
along to be having a serious love affair 
should also be ready to help finance her 
special undertakings, especially if fam- 
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ily finances are strained. Have an un- 
derstanding about phone calls. Ask the 
couple to work out a plan for financing 
their own calls. Ask your daughter also 
to finance any other special projects in 
which she is interested. None of these 
proposals needs to be made in a pert or 
dictatorial manner. Ease and firmness 
are a good combination. Not a “thou~ 
shalt,” but a “how-would-you-like-to” 
will bring best results. 


Compromise 


My husband died six months ago. Since 
then my son, 19, is supporting me and the 
two younger children. He gives me his 
money every payday. That part’s fine. But, 
since he provides the funds, he wants also 
to be boss. It was my husband’s right to be 
the head of the family, but I can’t see little 
Jim giving orders to me. 


It’s fine that your son is willing to 
take care of the family. He undoubtedly 
feels that he is taking his father’s place, 
and that since he is providing the funds 
he has the right to say what is to be 
done. That’s understandable, but it’s 
not the way to operate a home. He de- 
serves voice and vote, but not absolute 
authority. 

You can arrive at a workable com- 
promise. Have your pastor or some 
other man, or woman, of sound judg- 
ment come in and join you in a family 
council. Talk the matter over with him 
in advance and suggest a compromise. 
Tell the boy you are inviting this indi- 
vidual to help. Let the boy have such 
a portion of his earning as may be 
agreed upon, and ask him to agree to a 
thoroughly democratic way of operat- 
ing the home. Your outside adviser 
could facilitate matters by having a talk 
with the young man in advance. Try to 
have the spirit of Christian love rule 
the home. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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God's Business is Important 


The King's Business. A Study Book for Councilmen, by William H. and Robert W. Stackel. 
United Lutheran Publication House. 64 pages. 30 cents. 


This is the third in an important series of books written to help good councilmen 
become still better leaders and stewards. We all remember Forty Thousand Strong by 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, and The Deacon and Worship by Dr. Amos John Traver. This book 
deals specifically with finance and stewardship. 

The authors plead for efficiency on every page. God’s business is the most important 
in the world, and no effort should be wasted effort. If the councilman is to “assist the 
pastor,” as the installation service directs, then the shepherd should not be expected to 


“major in minor things.” 

This book should be used throughout 
the church as a guidebook. It gives a 
picture of the whole program of the whole 
church, and shows how to fit congrega- 
tional activity into this Jarger picture. It 
speaks of budgets and benevolence, asking 
that the latter be givgn its rightful “first” 
place in our planning. 

It mentions money and methods, tells 
what church membership is and what 
stewardship involves. It speaks of the 
Every Member Visitation. You will even 
be reminded that if a will begins with “In 
the Name of God. Amen,” then God should 
not be forgotten in the paragraphs to fol- 
low. You will walk through church plant 
and parsonage to see if they need atten- 
tion and renovation. You will be chal- 
lenged to walk the streets of your city, to 
know that Evangelism is more than a word. 
All this means work. 

Every pastor, every councilman, and 
every leader in our churches will want to 
read and own The King’s Business. 

Burlington, Iowa R. R. BELTER 


Sound Evangelical Teaching 


For Peace Within. By Dr. O. A. Geiseman. 
Ernst Kaufmann. 199 pages. $2. 


A book of good sermons is not only a 
distinctive achievement, but a fine contri- 
bution to contemporary Christian litera- 


ture. 
For Peace Within is the title of a new 
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book of sermons by Dr. Geiseman. This 
volume contains a series of Lenten and 
Easter sermons, but most of these sermons 
are relevant to spiritual advancement 
throughout the year. 

The sermons are doctrinally sound, per- 
suasively evangelistic, and directed often 
to a decision for Christ. The style is sim- 
ple and delightfully readable. In no ser- 
mon does the author become controversial. 

Ministers will find the series stimulating 
for their own preaching, and laymen will 
find comfort and strength in sound evan- 
gelical teaching. The book is well named 
“For Peace Within.” To believe the Gos- 
pel of the Christ who “came to seek and 
to save that which was lost” is to have 
peace within. The sermons are timely for 
this age of uncertainty. 

Rockford, Ill. O. GARFIELD BECKSTRAND 


Christianity for the Chinese 


Rising Through the Dust, by Archie R. Crouch. 


Friendship Press. 180 pages. $1.50. 


For twelve years Mr. Crouch has min- 
istered in China. Sheltered along the coast 
by friendly Chinese when the Japanese 
came, he later reached many parts of the 
country, even to the borders of Tibet and 
among the Lolos. 

He tells the story of Christianity in China 
through vivid sketches of the people he 
knows. Here is Chinese Christianity as 
one sees it lived. Among the Christians is 
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Dr. Ma, a physician, spending most of his 
time with his patients, and so revered that 
any friend of his is always safe from harm. 

Moving indeed is the story about a group 
of poverty-stricken Christians in Shuang- 
shipu who dug a cave for worship. They 
called it “Jesus’ Cave” and with their rev- 
erence it became a cathedral. 

Here is clear insight into what Chris- 
tianity does to lift the Chinese through 
dust to eternal light. 


Reading, Pa. W. R. SIEGART 


Black Star 


My Own Story. By Jackie Robinson. As told to 
Wendell Smith. Greenberg. 170 pages. $2. 


The story of Jackie Robinson, colored, of 
poor parents, born in the South, whose 
rise to fame as the great 1947 first baseman 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers is dynamic and 
encouraging. Because it seems to justify 
the great American dream—that hard work, 
ability, education, and virtue are a com- 
bination that can win respect and security. 

From a University of California all- 
around athlete to a Dodger diamond star 
is a long hike, and had its attendant ex- 
periences, both good and bad. Competitive 
and aggressive as most good athletes have 
to be, Robinson had to learn to control his 
temper, ignore insult and invective, forget 
acts of discrimination, and remember the 
boosts shown him, and the faith exhibited 
by men who believed and helped him. 

His efforts earned good will for all his 
people. He credits newswriters and sports- 
writers more than any other group for 
eliminating barriers between Negro and 
white athletes, ball players in particular. 
Previously unwritten laws prevented Ne- 
groes being included in big league baseball. 

It is in living up to his beliefs as a Chris- 
tian that we must honor Robinson most. 
The conquering of self is hardest to achieve. 
His mastery of his temper, his feelings, and 
his tongue was truly great, and stands as a 
beacon to others of his race and to peoples 
of all races. 

San Diego, Calif. QuENnTIN P. GARMAN 
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Clear Thinking 


The One Great Church. By Joseph Fort New- 
ton. Macmillan. 122 pages. $2. 


This book by the esteemed rector of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia, comprises eight chapters 
which in the preface are referred to as es- 
says or addresses. The chapter headings 
bespeak the menu in this feast of good 
things. The book takes its title from that 
of the first chapter, The One Great Church, 
followed by Fate, Faith, and God, What Is 
Salvation?, Religion and Health, The Mar- 
riage Muddle, Reviewing Reviewers, What 
to Do with Life Today, and Everybody’s 
Religion. zt 

Although the chapter headings signify 
a wide range of subjects, there is beneath 
them a unity of faith, spirit, and purpose. 
The subject matter is a cross-section of 
contemporary religious life and thought. 
The passion of the book is in the first chap- 
ter, “The One Great Church,” by which 
the author means the Church whose 
constituent elements are the churches 
throughout the world both large and lit- 
tle. He speaks of The One Great Church as 
“The Cathedral of the Spirit, in which all 
our churches are chapels.” “Reviewing Re- 
viewers” is an odd chapter since it discusses 
the reviewers of his autobiography, River 
of Years. 

Dr. Netwon’s book is written out of a 
wealth of experience, with facility in ex- 
pression and clarity of thought. No one 
ever needs to wonder what the author is 
aiming at! Both pastor and laymen can 
profit by reading and pondering the mes- 
sages in these addresses. 

Sunbury, Pa. Cart A. HoNEycurtT 


West Point Sermons. By Frank E. Pulley. 
Morehouse-Gorham. 106 pages. $1.50. 

The chaplain at the U.S. Military 
Academy presents 10 of the sermons he 
has preached at the West Point chapel. 
They are informal talks on diverse themes 
which did not overexert the cadets’ powers 
of attention. 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 
ec 


Deep Waters (20th Century-Fox). In this 
screen adaptation of Ruth Moore’s delight- 
ful novel Spoonhandle, the characters live 
again in all their richness, the turbulent 
power of the sea remains, and the majestic 
seacoast of Maine and the tragedy and tri- 
umph of its people emerge in a quite sat- 
isfying manner. 

Danny, an orphan boy with a habit of 
running away, is brought by a welfare 
worker to a Maine fishing village and 
placed in the household of a kindly but 
gruff woman for purposes of rehabilitation. 
Danny succumbs to the call of the sea 
when he strikes up an acquaintance with 
Hod Stillwell (Dana Andrews), a lobster 
fisherman. Hod understands Danny be- 
cause he too has a problem: his girl (Jean 
Peters) hates and fears the sea and, be- 
cause she can’t face the fortunes of being 
a fisherman’s wife, breaks off their engage- 
ment. Since Hod’s girl and the welfare 
worker charged with looking after Danny 
are one and the same, you can see the com- 
plications. 

Danny decides to run away. To provide 
himself with funds to get to Boston, he 
steals a camera. Then, panic-striken, he 
takes a boat and heads out to sea. There 
is a storm, a rescue of Danny by Hod, and 
the boy’s return to reform school. Hod 
petitions to adopt Danny, with the young 
welfare worker eventually seeing the error 
of her ways in a dramatic courtroom se- 
quence, and the three of them head for 
calmer waters together. 

The story is clean and wholesome, the 
sepia color and the film fit the picturesque 
background, the music score is beautifully 
keyed to the picture’s varying moods, and 
there is enough humor and excitement al- 
ternating throughout to give pleasant bal- 
ance. It all adds up to some excellent fam- 
ily entertainment. 

CHILDREN OF THE Moor (Scandia Films, 
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Inc.). This Swedish production, with Eng- 
lish titles, features a story of great tender- 
ness about seven orphaned children who 
find a way for themselves because of the 
self-respect and reliance instilled into them 
by their courageous mother. Naturalness, 
honesty and sincerity are uppermost, and 
the religion of the children, as an integral 
part of their daily life, is expressed with 
impressive simplicity. 

Mine Own EXeEcuTIoner (20th Century- 
Fox). A slow-paced, suspenseful and grip- 
ping picture on a serious subject: the use 
of psychoanalysis to unravel sickness of the 
mind—also a case of “physician, heal thy- 
self” for the psychiatrist unable to cope 
with his own trouble (Burgess Meredith). 


THE Vicrous CircLE (United Artists). Us- 
ing actual 1882 court records from Hun- 
gary, this picture shows one example of 
vicious anti-Semitism, its start, its growth 
and how it was exposed. Well presented is 
the fierce hatred of an unscrupulous man 
for a minority group and the harm he 
can do. 


Jounny Betinpa (Warner). A picture 
with a great depth of feeling and some 
social implications. Acted with evident 
sincerity, this story unfolds the personality 
of a deaf-mute young woman (Jane Wy- 
man), daughter of a stern farmer (Charles 
Bickford), after she has been taught to 
express herself through signs by a sympa- 
thetic doctor (Lew Ayres) and to under- 
stand others through lip reading. Against 
a background of fisher and farmer folk in 
a Cape Breton village this production is 
well directed, with good use of music, real- 
istic settings, excellent photography and 
competent acting throughout. 

Luu Bette (Columbia). A dramatic and 
exasperating story centering on a gold- 
hunting woman of coarse background and 
high social aspirations (Dorothy Lamour) 
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who is utterly unscrupulous and uses her 
attractiveness to further her selfish ends. 


Breyvonp GuLory (Paramount). Portrayal 
of the adjustment of a young wartime army 
officer (Alan Ladd) who has accepted an 
appointment to West Point. Emotional com- 
plications are injected through the cadet’s 
feeling of guilt for the death of a fellow 
officer during war action. Filmed on the 
spot, the picture presents interesting views 
of life at the Academy. 


THE END OF THE RIVER (Prestige Pictures; 
Universal-International release). A highly 
entertaining and absorbing drama of prim- 
itive tribes of South American Indians, the 
life and customs of river folk, the intrigue 
of political parties, the exploitation of the 
poor and the semi-pagan rituals of the Ro- 
man Catholic church at fiesta-time. 


THE Street WitH No Name (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). While this picture is as seri- 
ous and authentic as a “documentary,” it 
succeeds in being intensely entertaining 
because of sustained suspense and well- 
constructed plot. Showing the careful prep- 
aration the F.B.I. gives to detection of 
crime and apprehension of the guilty, it 
gives renewed confidence in the protection 
of society against organized crime. 

Man Eater or Kumaon (Universal-Inter- 
national). An American doctor (Wendell 
Corey) bored with himself, his life and his 
wife, and unequal to the demands of his 
profession goes big-game hunting in North- 
ern India, learns the meaning of sacrifice 
and gets a directive to a more useful life. 


WALLFLOWER (Warner). Fast-moving 
family life in the “country-club set.” The 
glamorous sister and the quiet one chang- 
ing roles is not a new story—neither, un- 
fortunately, is the way through which love 
interest is achieved. 

Canon Crty (Eagle-Lion). Showing that 
the law is stronger than crime, this picture 
is based on a prison break from Canon City 
penitentiary in December 1947. Photo- 
graphed in the prison, with the warden and 
other non-professionals taking part, as well 
as in the Colorado country this has docu- 
mentary realism. 
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A Foreign AFFAIR (Paramount). This 
picture, dealing with a confused Congress- 
woman sent to Berlin with an investigating 
group to survey the moral conduct of oc- 
cupation forces, will not enhance the pres- 
tige of the military and of congressional 
committees. It may be taken as satire—yet 
it might be closer to fact than to fiction. 

ROMANCE ON THE HicH SEAS (Warner). A 
husband and wife, suspicious of each other, 
complicate their life with detective and 
proxy “stand-in,” respectively, while keep- 
ing an eye on each other. The detective 
falls in love with his supposed quarry, and 


’ incidents develop thick and fast. 


Freupin’, Fussin’ AND A-FIGHTIN’ (Univer- 
sal - International):- Neither particularly 
artistic nor dramatic, this picture will en- 
tertain because it is unpretentious, con- 
tains some laugh-provoking incidents and 
is generally funny without horse-play. 

Buazine AcROSS THE PEcOS and TRAIL TO 
Larepo (Columbia). Both of these pictures 
tell of the exploits of the “Durango Kid.” 
The first is concerned with the apprehen- 
sion of gold-smugglers, the second with ex- 
posing a villain who supplied the Indians 
with rifles and was the scourge of the cat- 
tle ranges. 

ABBOTT AND CosTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN 
(Universal-International). If this is not 
taken as a satire on horror pictures, it will 
only serve as a silly nightmare. 

Mystery In Mexico (RKO). Jewel thieves 
and night-club villains providing suspense 
without too much violence. 

THE CHECKERED Coat (20th Century-Fox). 
The picture relies upon horror and terror- 
ism to produce suspense. Armed robbery, a 
near-autopsy on a living man and fra- 
ternal jealousy are the subject-matter. 

FicutTine Back (20 Century-Fox). A re- 
formed convict who wants to keep his 
newly acquired job after returning from 
the war, preserve his self-respect, and 
make good on both, is hindered by a 
former associate for whose crime he was 
punished. An extremely well-trained dog © 
is the means of convicting him and exoner- 
ating him as well. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Circumstances for which we feel no 
more than remote responsibility re- 
cently brought to our conscious recol- 
lections of several decades ago an ad- 
jective used to describe a contemporary. 
The word is “snooty.” It is applied to 
a small but intrusive group of people 
en route through this vale of tears who 
are constantly intruding into the per- 
sonal affairs of their neighbors. The 
more personal they are, the more per- 
sistently they seem drawn to the folk 
they encounter—people for whom they 
have no real connections. 

But why “snooty”? We recalled the 
classmate of college contacts who was 
an outstanding transgressor in intru- 
siveness. He had only to perceive a 
small group engaged in what their man- 
ner indicated to be an intimate conver- 
sation. With promptness and boldness 
worthy of a better cause than personal 
curiosity, he would edge in, and at the 
first appearance of an opportunity he 
would give unasked his views and 
advice. 

We blame this pose for the making 
of a word which is not found in any 
except the latest dictionaries. Memory 
again recalls the way our contemporary 
looked when walking. He seemed to be 
on the trail of something toward which 
his head was bent, his eyes lifted, and 
his nose aimed. Quite unjustly in our 
opinion, the nasal feature of his face 
was burdened with all the blame for his 
social fault. In fact, vision and locomo- 
tion were also involved. 

Nevertheless snootiness stems from 
“snoot,” the olfactory and exploratory 
organ of the human face. Like certain 
other “faculties” that are essentially 
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mental in their basic reactions, the ob- 
server begins with the outside and with 
some living being’s pose. One thinks of 
an animal below the rating of that one 
last created. 

One dares to remember that man’s 
ability to picture what he has seen or 
heard far antedates television. For gen- 
erations, what our endeavor to be po- 
lite leads us to call “porcine proclivities” 
has been the source of language more 
expressive than elegant. Perhaps we 
should continue to put “snooty” among 
the unauthorized but occasionally use- 
ful terms of English speech. At least 
we can continue to regard as impolite 
intrusion by others into our business. 


Limits to leading 

There is no ground for distinction in 
being an admirer of the growth in or- 
ganization which has characterized the 
United Lutheran Church and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council during the last 
quarter of a century. Members of the 
groups that surrendered something of 
their individualism in 1918 and since, 
will remember the feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the wisdom of some agree- 
ments then formed chiefly with faith as 
their justification. 

We recall the comment on the forma- 
tion of the ULCA by the editor of a 
denominational weekly other than Lu- 
theran. Said he, the merger of 1918 
brought the leaders of Lutheran synods 
into a combination but did not reach the 
groups of members for whom the dele- 
gates acted. His wording of this obser- 
vation was, as we recall it, “The merger 
tied the heads of several Lutheran 
groups together but did not affect the 
rank and file of the merging synods.” 
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But when the United Lutheran 
Church assembles in convention next 
October after three decades of united 
action; and when one of its major agen- 
cies, the National Lutheran Council, 
presents its reports, not only will the 
volume of accomplishments excite jus- 
tifiable pride, but the sincerity of the 
fraternal co-operation will indicate di- 
vine guidance. No apologies will be 
framed nor excuses for failures offered 
for consideration and repentance. 

On the contrary, the delegates will 
receive and take back to the fellow 
members in whose behalf and name 
they have assembled a singularly in- 
spiring report of achievements. 

According to our personal conclusion, 
the only critical situation that will con- 
front the ULCA at its coming October 
meeting will be an appraisal of the mu- 
tual proportions of progress and of 
vision which are now in possession of 
leaders on the one hand and the laity 
of the churches on the other. There is 
no doubt of the competence of officers, 
secretaries and boards to audit our 
present resources and to discern 
wherein administration can be more 
effectively carried on. But such dis- 
cernment must be mutual to leaders, 
mostly clergymen, and to the laity 
among whom are the “Gifts of grace” 
both in quantity and kind, to such an 
extent that no great progress can be ac- 
cepted unless they who are in the ratio 
of 375 to one, (4,000 pastors to 1,500,000 
unordained) can be effectively aroused, 
organized, and attached to a “work to 
be done.” 

But neither the operation nor the 
power to set it in productive operation 
is lacking. Both lie within the area of 
divine grace. Of availability from the 
human side, we are concluding a dem- 
onstration, at the statement of which 
every Lutheran in the United States 
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and Canada should thrill with a sense ]} 
of victory over the habitual stolidity of ]} 


Lutherans for three centuries. 


We have in mind the response of | 


American leaders and the synods to dis- 
tress among our fellow believers in the 
last three years. As a community of be- 
lievers we have demonstrated both re- 
sources and competence to work to- 


gether. We can now experience that — 


grand and glorious feeling of having 
gone forward “for the love of God.” 


We shall closely heed a special report 


“of the Committee on Faith and Life,” 
which will be presented at the Philadel- 
phia convention.. It will no doubt in- 
spire us to re-examine ourselves 
strenuously. 


Not encouraging 

But after the application of another 
test, the ULCA cannot feel greatly en- 
couraged. We have still a long way to 
go before the number of confirmed 
members in our congregations who have 
presented themselves at Lutheran al- 
tars for communion is equal, or nearly 
equal, to the total enrollment. That 
imported notion of communing once a 
year should have been buried at sea. 
Implied in it is the equally venom- 
ous doctrine that indifference to the 
church’s services is no great fault in 
a Christian’s life. 

Nothing could be more poisonous to 
evangelical faith than is failure to re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. With shame we Lutherans must 
confess that nowhere—with the possible 
exception of our mission fields abroad— 
has the weekly assembly of the church’s 
membership demonstrated willingness 
to confess Christ before men. To this 
state of the church’s worldliness, the 
third decadal convention will doubt- 
less give attention. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
The Lutheran 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


Abslitionist bunkum 


Sir: 

Your “Conclusion” of July 28 (about 
civil rights for Negroes) ... seems to re- 
flect the old Puritan-Reformed clatter on 
the Negro issue which dates back to 
Ashmun in 1835. 

I have just completed several years of 
intensive research on slavery and the 
Negro. Your paragraph (“the sin of our 
forefathers against the black man”) is a 
disservice to Negro history and may con- 
tribute to another vein of pious foolishness. 
. . . Except for the slave piracy immedi- 
ately before the Civil War no Negroes were 
“captured, caged, and shiped over here for 
sale” in the sense you suggest... . This 
trade was developed by African chieftains 
offering in trade their slaves—the Moham- 
medan custom of centuries—for arms and 
goods. Countless records indicate that the 
slave lot in Africa was such that slaves to 
Africans actually competed to be traded 
off to white men. The Harvard University 
work on “The Myth of the Negro Past” 
completely documents this phase. 

The facts are that the Negro has pro- 
gressed from jungle to civilization faster 
than any race in history. The white man 
has done this for him. ... Let us get to 
the hidden truth before we load the poor 
believing people with the old abolitionist 
bunkum. 
Kansas City 


White folks stand 


Sir: 

If you uphold the Negroes like you pre- 
tend in that article, just get on any street- 
car or bus and see how your pet Negroes 
act. If two or three are together, each takes 
a seat, and the white must sit next to them 
or stand. ... It seems to me the Lutheran 


LuTHER K. JENSEN 
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churches got along very well for years 

without Negro members. The Negroes have 

churches of their own. Let them stay there. 
Chester, Pa. Emma STUMPP 


We get along fine 


Sir: 

....It has always been a puzzle to me 
why you people don’t clean up the dirt 
in your own sections before criticizing 
others. Suppose you ride over to Pottsville 
some Sunday afternoon and look at the 
slums. 

In this city (Winston-Salem, N.C.) we 
have over 50 per cent Negroes in our popu- 
lation. We have Negro policemen and a 
Negro city councilman. We have fine 
schools and an excellent hospital exclu- 
sively for Negroes. We get along fine here 
with the Negroes and don’t have any trou- 
ble until some communist comes down here 
and arouses them, and generally these 
characters are from Philadelphia. 

Winston-Salem, N.C. W. E. Maunry 


We love him 
Sir: 

One Negro family resides in Penbrook. 
... Two years ago the young boy in the 
home said he wanted to attend church in 
his own town, and he chose ours. We wel-~ 
comed him as we would have welcomed 
any new member. We accept him the 
same as we accept others. We love him 
just as much as others. Next year he 
hopes to attend Camp Nawaka which op- 
erates on the principle that any Lutheran 
is eligible to attend. 

GerorcE F. HARKINS 

Penbrook-Harrisburg, Pa. 


So so 
Sir: 

It is a long time since I read so solid, so 
well reasoned, so simple, so plain, »so 
charitable and matter-of-fact so sensible, 
so Christian, so generous a page (Conclu- 
sion, July 27). Write again. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Carrot J. ROCKEY 
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Fourteen Georgia-Alabama Churches 
Meet Lutheran World Action Quotas 


By Dewey L. HEGLAR 


AtTLANTA—Congregations of the Georgia- 

Alabama Synod are contributing heavily 

5 to Lutheran World Action, evi- 

Georgia- denced by the $11,742.78 re- 

ported by the treasurer. This 

Alabama amount is 150.4 per cent of the 
synod’s quota for this year. 

Fourteen congregations have paid at 
least 100 per cent of their quotas. The 
highest percentage is 845.9 per cent, paid 
by members of St. Philip’s Church, Senoia. 
Second highest percentage is 328, reported 
from Ascension Church, Savannah, which 
also contributed the largest amount of any 
synodical congregation. Third was Re- 
deemer Church, Atlanta, 235.7 per cent. 

Redeemer, Wilmington Island, organized 
the first Sunday in February of this year, 
paid 268.5 per cent of its quota. St. John’s 
Church, Atlanta; Jerusalem Church, Rin- 
con; St. John’s Church, Rincon; Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Springfield; Messiah Church, 
Decatur; Redeemer Church, Macon; St. 
Paul’s Church, Mobile, Ala.; Reformation 
Church, Savannah; St. Luke’s Church, 
Thunderbolt; and Mt. Olivet Church, Mar- 
low; have paid from 100 per cent to 180 
per cent of their quotas. 

EVERETTE AUSTIN DASHER was ordained in 
his home church, Zion, Marlow, on May 
30th, by Dr. C. A. Linn, synodical presi- 
dent. Those taking part in the service were 
the Rev. E. A. Felker, pastor of Zion 
Church; Rev. Lewis A. Dasher, Claremont, 
N.C.; and Rev. Olin G. Dasher, Tacoma, 
Wash.; brothers of the ordinand. The Rev. 
Olin G. Dasher preached the sermon. 

EMMANUEL CuurcH, Atlanta, organized on 
Whitsunday, under the direction of the 
Rev. J. N. Slice, board missionary, has pur- 
chased a lot on Gordon street for the sum 
of $13,750. The Board of American Mis- 
sions has approved a loan to make this pur- 
chase possible. Architectural plans for a 
building program are being prepared. 

RESURRECTION CHuRcH, Augusta, the Rev. 
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J. Frank Davis, pastor, asked the member- i 
ship to tithe during the month of May. | 


Result was that additional benevolence } 


funds to the amount of $1,940 were re- | 
ceived. This amount assures the payment — 
of the congregation’s double apportion- | 
ment and quota to Lutheran World Action. 


On June 24 the Rev. David F. Conrad, ff 


Birmingham, Ala., was married to Miss 


Janis Patton, of Birmingham. The marriage } 


took place in Christ Church, of which Mr. 
Conrad is pastor. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. F. L. Conrad, High 
Point, N. C., father of the groom. Other 
ministers present were: Rev. F. L. Con- 
rad, Jr., Hickory, N. C., brother of the 
groom; a brother-in-law, Rev. Philip 
Wahlberg, Thunderbolt, Georgia. 
REDEEMER CuHurRcH, Atlanta, the Rev. J. R. 
Brokhoff, pastor, added 56 new members 
to its roll on Pentecost. On June 1 the 
building fund for a new church had 
reached $100,875.08. The two weeks vaca- 
tion Bible school had an average attend- 
ance of 131 daily, double that of last year. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Campers at Long Lake Participate 
In Chicago Radio Program on WGN 


By ESTHER WINKELHAKE 


Lone Laxe—The entire cast of a Chicago 
radio program, “Youth Looks Up” aired 
regularly over Station WGN, visited the 
Illinois Lutheran Camp and recorded a 
special program to be re-broadcast over 
the Chicago airwaves late in August. 

Participating in the radio program which 
was tape-recorded were: the Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Shawl, pastor of Our Saviour’s 
Church, Riverdale, and president of the 
camp; the Rev. Samuel L. Besecker, pas- 
tor of Resurrection Church, Franklin Park; 
Mrs. Leland Ogan, wife of the pastor of 
Advent Church, St. Louis; the Rev. George 
H. J. Aigner, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Evanston; and the Rev. James Liu, Tsing- 
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There Will Be Even More in September 
When the student body and faculty of Northwestern Theological Seminary posed for this pic- 


ture just before the June graduation, they exuded happiness over the size of the graduating 
class and the student body as a whole. This September, at least 20 new students will make the 
1948-49 student body the largest in the Seminary's history. This has necessitated the acquisition 
of a new building to serve as additional dormitory space. 


tao (China), student now studying at 
Gettysburg College. 


Forty Ohio Congregations Send 310 
to Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly 


By E. RupotpH WALBORN 


CHAUTAUQUA—The Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly held along the Miami River be- 
tween Miamisburg and Franklin, from July 
25 to 30, brought the first large-scale lead- 
ership training credit course program to 
the Synod of Ohio in several years. Fifty 
young people received first series credit 
courses after completing ten hours of study 
under Pastors Harner Middleswarth, of the 
Parish and Church School Board, Maynard 
A. Stull, Youngstown, Carl A. Driscoll, 
Dover, and Wray C. Smith, Mansfield. 

The Assembly was under the direction 
of the Synod’s Summer School Committee 
for the first time with the Rev. Joseph M. 
O’Morrow, of Columbus, as dean. Forty 
Ohio synod parishes sent 125 people to live 
on the grounds during the five-day school. 
Total attendance climbed to 310. 

In addition to the leadership courses, a 
Luther League Workshop period was led 
by Pastor Driscoll and Director James L. 
Keyser. Courses for women on “Women 
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and the Stewardship of the Faith,” 1948 
theme of the synod, was led by Miss Fran- 
ces Dysinger, of Philadelphia. Addresses 
were also made by synodical officers, in- 
cluding President George W. Miley, Treas- 
urer George L. Rinkliff, and Missionary 
Superintendent E. Clyde Xander. 

A Luther League Rally began the As- 
sembly on Sunday with over 300 present 
to see the Springfield Federation conduct 
a model Luther League meeting, the Day- 
ton Federation a model business meeting. 
An evening vesper service group heard the 
Oesterlen Home a cappella choir of 20 
voices sing and Pastor Middleswarth speak 
on “You Can Make a Difference.” 


Pine Lake Camp's First Year Coming 
to a Successful Close August 31 


By Cuartes A. Puts 


Pine Laxe-—-When the first season of 
camp ownership at Pine Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, comes to a close August 31, the 
board of directors will report to the Wis- 
consin Conference and the Wartburg Synod 
churches within the state that “we did bet- 
ter than we expected.” 

Four new buildings were erected, includ- 
ing a large dining hall, a dormitory that 
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will accommodate 80 campers, a classroom 
and a large modernistic tile washroom. 
Four pastors were on the faculties of each 
of the camps. Attendance at almost all of 
the camps was beyond expectations. 
Sufficient cash was on hand at the clos- 
ing camp sessions to pay for the many im- 
provements and when the committee meets 
the next payment of $5,000 due on the land 
contract September 1, the camp will be 
closed with a highly deserved “well-done” 
from the sponsors, the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence. The Rev. C. A. Kipps was dean. 


Maryland Synod Statistical Secretary 
Honored After 38 Years of Service 


By Lioyp M. KELLER 
BattimorE—Octogenarian William G. 
Minnick was recently honored by the 
Maryland Synod for 38 
years of continuous service 
as “capable and efficient” 
statistical secretary. Synodical treasurer 
Virgil W. Doub, of Middletown, presented, 
on behalf of the synod, a check for five 
hundred dollars as “a token of our affection 
and appreciation for 38 years of faithful 
and efficient service to the church.” Pas- 
tor Minnick declined re-election to his of- 
fice at the recent meeting of the Maryland 
Synod. 

A RESOLUTION of appreciation was re- 
cently given the Rev. F. A. Hightman, sup- 
ply pastor at St. John’s Church, Sparrows 
Point, Md., by the church council. Pastor 
Hightman began his supply early in Lent 
and served until the recent installation of 
the Rev. Charles Birx. Pastor Hightman is 
now pastor emeritus of Epiphany Church, 
Baltimore, having organized both Epiphany 
and St. John’s Churches, of that city, on 
the same day—May 10, 1908—forty years 
ago. 

St. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Baltimore, the Rev. 
John C. Stuff, pastor, has a “new look,” 
having been sand-blasted, repainted and 
re-pointed recently at a cost approximating 
$2,500. The parsonage has also been re- 
painted, both interior and exterior, and a 
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Maryland 


After 38 Years, a Check 


Virgil Doub, left, Maryland Synodical Treas- 
urer, on behalf of his synod, presents Pastor 
William G. Minnick, retiring statistical secre- 
tary, a check for $500 for "38 years of faith- 
ful and efficient service to the church." 


new kitchen has been equipped as a re- 
sult of a $500 appropriation by the con- 
gregation. 

RicHarD EHRHART, recent graduate of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lutherville, and has assumed his 
duties. 

CLEeRGYMEN of the ULC in Baltimore were 
well-represented at the Northfield General 
Conference early in August. Those on the 
campus of the Northfield Seminary in- 
cluded: Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Clare, Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Carl Folkemer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Folkemer, Synod President and 
Mrs. J. Frank Fife, Pastor and Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hackman, Pastor and Mrs. J. Russel 
Hale, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd M. Keller, and 
Pastor and Mrs. John C. Stuff. 

“At THE Crossroaps” will be the theme 
of the 27th annual convention of the Mary- 
land Luther League to be held in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Sept. 4-6. 

Dr. JoHn L. Deaton, pastor of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, was given a surprise 
reception July 28 by members of his con- 
gregation prior to his departure by plane 
for Europe. The trip is being given Dr. 
Deaton by his congregation in honor of 
his 15th anniversary as pastor of the church 
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and his 30th year in the ministry. 

Dr. Deaton will visit England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Main purpose of the trip, of course, 
is the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Holland. 

At the reception, Paul Folkmer, general 
superintendent of the Sunday School, pre- 
sented the pastor with a set of airplane 
luggage. Other organizations also presented 
gifts. Over 1,000 members of the congrega- 
tion were present. 


Dr. Paul P. Anspach Leaves Board 
to Assume Ohio Pastorate Sept. 1 


By E. RupotpH WALBORN 


Dayton—Dr. Paul P. Anspach, a secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church and 

OHIO a former pastor in the Ohio 
Synod, returns to home territory 

on Sept. 1 when he assumes his duties as 
pastor of Second Church, Springfield. He 
served as missionary to China from Sept. 
12, 1925 until Sept. 1, 1941, when he was 


called to Trinity Church, Ashland. In 1943 
he became pastor of First Church, Colum- 


Dr. Paut P. ANSPACH 
... the circle was completed 


August 25, 1948 


bus, resigning in ’46 to go as a commis- 
sioner to China for a year. 

“Dr. Anspach, for the first time in his 
25-year ministry, will be located near his 
birthplace, Vandalia, 20 miles west of his 
new work. 

THE Rev. JoHN L. MEtsTER, on Aug. 1, be- 
gan a ministry at First Church, Dayton, as 
associate pastor with the Rev. William C. 
Zimmann. He has been at Messiah Church, 
Urbana, since returning from service as an 
army chaplain in 1946. At Urbana he was 
president of the Ministerial Association. 

REDECORATION is bringing pleasure this 
summer to the congregations of Indianola, 
Columbus, the Rev. Werner Holmgren, pas- 
tor, and Trinity Church, Lewisburg, Dr. H. 
C. Getter, pastor. At the former the choir 
loft was enlarged and the organ console re- 
located, and at the latter, the stained glass 
windows are being re-leaded. 

SHELBY County, north of Dayton, has 
shown dramatic community interest in 
world peace and brotherhood by gathering 
256,000 pounds of food for hungry Germans. 
Citizens volunteered to pack 8,000 32-pound 
food parcels of flour, sugar, oatmeal, beans, 
prepared milk, canned meat, raisins and 
soup during recent months. Each package 
contained a friendly letter written by a 
German-speaking pastor asking for a re- 
turn letter to the package donor. 

The project was inspired by a Shelby 
County farmer who worked for the De- 
partment of State in Germany as an agri- 
cultural expert and who saw this as an 
opportunity to do “something constructive 
for peace.” An organization of citizens 
carried the project through. In addition to 
food contributions from this prosperous 
farming county with many people of Ger- 
man extraction, 5,000 families contributed 
$5 each for packaging material. Eight 
trucks carried the packages to New York. 
Although no ULC churches are in this 
county there are a number of ALC con- 
gregations. The food will be distributed in 
Germany by church and labor groups in 
designated cities. 

Hamma Dicsst, periodical of Hamma Di- 
vinity School, edited by Dean E. E. Flack, 
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Twenty-five Years Later 

Nine Gls of World War | vintage stood side by side on an October day in 1923 to be ordained 

as ministers of the United Lutheran Church. They had just graduated from Hamma Divinity School. 
This spring, the nine came back to Springfield for a reunion, discovered the years had been 
kind to them. Pictured during a lull in the reminiscing, they are: left to right, front row—R. N. 
McMichael, a member of the administrative staff of the Ohio State Reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio; 
the Rev. W. E. Bradley, D.D., pastor of the First Church, Findlay, Ohio; the Rev. E. E. Capewell, 
sales manager of the Nelson McCoy Pottery Company of Roseville; the Rev. F. F. Secrist, D.D., 
pastor of Second-Trinity Church, Dayton; and the Rev. L. H. Wyandt, pastor of St. John's Church, 
Frankfort, Ind.; back row: the Rev. C. C. Wessel, D.D., pastor of St. Paul's Church, Greenville, Ohio; 
the Rev. Ralph D. Heim, D.D., member of the Gettysburg Seminary faculty; the Rev. Lawrence 
E. Snyder, member of the Wittenberg College faculty; and the Rev. George F. Weissling, D.D., 


pastor of First Church, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


will appear this month carrying the Kess- 
ler Lectures of Bishop Hanns Lilje, ad- 
dresses of Prof. T. A. Kantonen on “Edu- 
cation for the Stewardship of the Faith” 
given at the May convention of the Synod 
of Ohio, an ordination sermon preached 
by Dr. D. Bruce Young, of Shelby, at the 
convention, lectures of Prof. Anders Ny- 
gren, of Sweden, and the inaugural ad- 
dresses of Profs. Otto Bostrom and George 
E. Mendenhall. Hamma Digest has a wide 
circulation among pastors on the Witten- 
berg territory and this issue, printed in 
conjunction with the Synod of Ohio, will 
increase its reading public. 

Hamma Dtiviniry ScuHoot co-operated 
with Capital Seminary to hold a summer 
graduate school for pastors on the Colum- 
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bus campus in May. Prof. George E, Men- 
denhall represented Hamma on the fac- 
ulty, along with Prof. H. C. Leupold of 
Capital Seminary, Dr. W. N. Roehrs of 
Concordia Seminary, Dr. Herman Sasse, 
of the University of Erlangen, Germany. 

THE CENNTENNIAL of Zion (Wakefield) 
Church, north of Greenville, will be cele- 


brated Sept. 12-19. Dr. W. M. Hackenberg | 
has served this congregation as pastor for | 


two years and following his resignation in 
July continues to supply the pulpit. Dur- 
ing the centennial week former pastors 
Fred Daubenbis, E. Rudolph Walborn, 
Howard E. Hauter, and Lawrence Snyder, 
and former student supplies Anton L. An- 
derson, and David T. Holland will partic- 
ipate. 
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CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 
Services: 8:30 & I] A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Orval A. Owerkamp, Pastor 
8th and Linden, Long Beach 


Services: 8:30 and |] A.M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship || A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I1 A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder; Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 
212 East Capitol St., Capitol Hill, Washington 
Services: 8:30, || A.M., 8 P.M. 

Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 
Thomas Circle, I4th and N Sts., N.W. 


Services: 9 and || A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
. R. Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and I| A.M. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 
East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 
Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 
H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 
555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service || A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (CDT) 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th St. and Capitol Ave., Springfield 
Sunday School: 9:15 A.M., Chief Service 10:45 A.M. 


KANSAS 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service I] A.M. 


MARYLAND 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH . 
Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route |) Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. 
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Luther League 6:45 P.M. 


; Robert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., Silver Spring 
Service Il A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Henry B. Dickert, D.D. 
74 First Street (Near Fenn) Pittsfield 
Sunday Morning 10 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
J. Howard Laughner, Pastor 
15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 
Service || A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 
Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Raplds 
Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The Service || A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY EN@LISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, DD, Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and Il A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Sunday School 10 A.M. The Service 11:15 A.M. 
Vespers 8 P.M; Communion, Ist Sunday, 9 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Church I] A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9 A.M., English I| A.M. 


EVAN. LUTHERAN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street, Buffalo 
S.S. and Bible Classes, 9 A.M.; Service 10 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S. S. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M., Youth 6 to 9? P.M. 


RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.: August 10 AM. 
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ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 


Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor , 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: ‘TL A.M. 


on 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship Il A.M. 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 
FIRST ENGLISH “LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30: A.M., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STs variate EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service 11 A.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ST. BARNABAS LUTHERAN CHURCH 


(EDT) 


Rev. F. W. Brandt, Pastor 
Rutledge Ave. and Moultrie St., Charleston 
Services: 11:15 A.M. and 8 P.M. 


VIRG:INIA 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., DD 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
1604 East 50th St., Seattle 
Services: 8:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15. A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 8 A.M. 10°45 A. M. 


PERSONS 


Estonian to Maywood 

Dr. Arthur Voobus, former professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Tartu in Estonia and now teaching in the 
Baltic-University-in-Hxile in the British 
zone of Germany, will join the staff of the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
this fall. 

Only 39 years of age, Dr. Voobus is a 
talented lecturer and able research scholar. 
His “History of the Syrian Monasticism” is 
exhaustive in its field; he has several un- 
published researches on early Christian 
literature, including a lengthy treatment of 
the Diatesseron; and his paper on the 
Syriac New Testament, the Peschitta, will 
soon be published in the Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature. 
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Dr. Voobus is skilled in Greek, Syriac 
and Arabic. In addition to work in New 
Testament Greek and Early Church His- 
tory, it is expected that he will devote some 
time to the study of rare manuscripts of 
New Testament lectionaries in the semi- 
nary’s Gruber Collection. 


New Assistant Pastor 

The Rev. Albert J. Shandrick, recent 
graduate of Western Seminary in Fremont, 
Nebr., was ordained and installed as assist- 
ant pastor to his own congregation, St. 
Mark’s Church, San Francisco, Calif., on 
July 18. Dr. J. George Dorn is pastor. 

Participating in the installation service 
were: Dr. J. P. Beasom, president of the 
California Synod; Dr. F. C. Wiegman, of 
Akron, O.; Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, New 
York City; and Pastors Charles Miley, D. 
M. Miley and Herman Lucas. 

St. Mark’s is currently making plans for 
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its centennial next year, to be conducted 
in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of Lutheranism on the West Coast. 


To Aid California DPs 

Dr. Frederick A. Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran Welfare Council of 
Southern California, is one of four clergy- 
men appointed by Governor Earl Warren 
to a 12-member advisory committee to as- 
sist DPs who want to come to California. 

Dr. Smith and the others were told by 
Governor Warren that “California will be 
happy to take part, to the extent that con- 
ditions permit, in a program offering sanc- 
tuary to the homeless and the oppressed. 
It will be necessary, however,” he warned, 
“for us to determine as far as possible the 
number of such persons that can be 
absorbed into our state, the areas where 


‘they are needed, the skills most adapted 


to our conditions, and other factors which 
will contribute to their ready assimilation 
into our state community.” 


Bream Accepts New Post 
Dr. Charles S. Bream, pastor of Grace 


Church, Casper, Wyo., for the past 21 years, 
has resigned to accept a call to become a 
mission developer for the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. The resignation will be effective 
Sept. 30 and Dr. Bream will assume his 
new duties the following day. 

His first work will be at Gypsum, Colo., 
where there is a Lutheran congregation 
unable to support a pastor. He will spend 
some months there and then proceed to 
various points in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and New Mexico, at the direction of the 
missions committee at the synod. 

A native of Gettysburg, Penna., Dr. 
Bream was graduated from Gettysburg 
College and Seminary and has served pas- 
torates at Albion and Middlebury, Ind., 
Mount Pulaski, Ill, Lincoln, Nebr., before 
going to Casper in 1927. He has been active 
in recent years in the PTA of Casper, 
served on the board of Midland College and 
Western Seminary, held office in the Wy- 
oming Pastors Association and the Casper 
Ministerial Association. 
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During his pastorate in Casper, he re- 
ceived 823 members, conducted 865 funer- 
als, 772 weddings and 677 baptisms. In 
1930, he was elected to the Wyoming state 
legislature and served two terms in the 
house of representatives. He served four 
years in the state senate beginning in ’34. 

In the fall of ’33, he invited all couples 
married 50 years or more to join a “Golden 
Wedding Circle” in Grace Church. Since 
then, the service has been conducted an- 
nually. He was awarded the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity by Midland College in 1939. 

The Rocky Mountain Synod, including 
cities which are growing rapidly is consid- 
ered a great new mission field. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Fmanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


ey ee In Philadelphia attend 


EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 
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First new one in 40 years 4 
Old Christ Church, 80-year-old East Side 
Lutheran congregation in New York City, 
which became a casualty of a Manhattan 
housing program, will soon rise on a new 
location—the site of its former parish 
house. Ground-breaking for the new struc- 


Since 1890....... 


The 
Lankenau School 


has been offering a Christian educa- 
tion for girls from pre-school through 
high school. 


Fully Accredited 


Thorough Instruction 


Excellent Care 
Resident and Day Students 


College Preparatory or General Course 


Directed by the Deaconesses 
of the United Lutheran Church 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14 


For Further Information Write 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Hamma Divinity Schoo! 


Established in 1845 
An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 


cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1948-49 opens on Septem- 
ber 14. 


Courses leading to the degre of B.D. and 
§.T.M. a 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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ture took place Aug. 15. 1 | 

The old church was torn down to mak«/ 
way for Stuyvesant Town, which along}j 
with Peter Cooper Village, makes up New} 
York’s main hope for slum clearance anc 
housing improvement. When completed) 
the new Christ Church will be the nearesifj 
Protestant congregation to both of the new 
developments. | 

With the ground already paid for and aff} 
contract signed for a new 250-seat churchjj) 
costing $115,000, members of Christ Church} 
need only $25,000 to build free of debt. The} 
congregation is the first in 40 years to I 
break ground in Lower Manhattan. 


Canadian Pastor Active in Helping 
Over 700 New Lutherans During June} 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Hamitton—The stranger at our gates is 
being met and befriended by the church. \f 
Pastor S. F. M. Friedrichsen, 
H Lutheran immigrant chaplain \j 
Ontario at Montreal, reports the arrival |f 
of 743 Lutherans in June. This vanguard | 
of a mighty army in search of all things 
now challenges the church. At a Lutheran 
service conducted by him in July at St. 
Paul L’Hermite, 30 miles from Montreal in 
the Labour Department’s Hostel, one hun- 
dred immigrants attended. One week later, | 
68 displaced persons attended services at 
De Joachims, Quebec, where Pastor J. L. 
Kirchhofer is extending his services. 
Preliminary efforts to find a home in 
Canada for the small shipload of Latvians 
which recently crossed the Atlantic are | 
now being instituted. 
A LESSON IN FINANCE is being taught the 
churches of Synod by the new mission at 
Fort Erie. How that growing congregation | 
procured an $8,500 parsonage for $1.12 is | 
told in the weekly “Beacon.” After giving 
a detailed account of the mortgage plan as _ 
recommended by the Board of American 
Missions, Pastor Henry F. Nuhn observes 
“This is what is accomplished through the 
mission work of the ULC, supported by fel- 
low Lutherans in Canada and United 
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| | pastor. 


States through the red side of their church 
envelope.” From the same parish comes 
word of a successful vacation Bible school 
with an attendance of 36 children and a 
staff of six leaders. The two-week project 
of the school produced ten complete lay- 
ettes for European mothers and babies. 

REDEDICATION of the remodelled and re- 
furnished St. Peter’s Church, Zurich, took 
place June 27th. Total cost amounted to 
$12,000. About 850 people attended. Dr. 
J. H. Reble, the Rev. L. H. Kalbfleisch and 
Rev. A. J. Datars assisted the local pastor, 
the Rev. E. W. Heimrich. 

AT A cost of $4,000, St. Peter’s Church, 
Kitchener, had walls and ceiling washed 
and all woodwork refinished. 

FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE in the Lutheran 
ministry was observed by members of 
Grace Church, Eganville, as they honored 
their pastor, the Rev. Max Voss. Among 
the many gifts presented to Pastor and 
Mrs. Voss was a purse of $250. The oc- 


{ casion also marked the diamond jubilee of 
the congregation and the pastor’s farewell. 


In Zion Cuurcu, Pembroke, on July 11, 
the Rev. J. M. Zimmerman and Rev. Max 
Voss, were installed, the latter to have 
charge of bi-lingual services. The Rev. C. 


. Zarnke, who started his ministry in this 
{ parish 52 years ago, installed the pastors. 


| Portsmouth Pastor Glad His Church 
Contributes to LWA Outside Budget 


By Paut J. BAmMe 


Staunton — A Lutheran World Action 


. contribution of $1,376.16 as compared with 


a quota of $642.50 has been 


|, Virginia made by First Church, Ports- 


mouth, the Rev. J. I. Coiner, 
This contribution is the largest 
made by any congregation in the Virginia 
Synod up to June 30. 
A quotation in parish bulletin of First 
Church in May, just prior to an LWA of- 
fering, indicates the feeling of Pastor 


-Coiner on the importance of Lutheran 
- World Action: “... Our Lutheran World 
- Action quota for 1948 is $642.50 and we 
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It's Taste Blended — _ It's Truly Splendid 


Price $7.00 per case of 20 cartons, 50 bags 
each, less 5% allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. Shipped any- 
where by parcel post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA COMPANY 
Navigation Bldg. 

Mauch Chunk, 


Pennsylvania. 


Send for descriptive price list and 


project plans for Treasury Funds. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES f 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 


BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Competent Business Manager for Midland 
College. Business experience (including ac- 
counting) and best references required. College 
graduate preferred. Contact President W. P. 
Hieronymus, Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 


WANTED 
Cook for Boarding Club of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary in Minneapolis. 
Either single woman or couple. Room and 
private bath, board and salary. 
Write Charles Witl, 2110 Telegraph Road, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


POSITION WANTED 


Capable experienced organist-director 
wishes full-time position. Eastern United 
States. Recommendations and references 
furnished. Address Box CB 818, The LU- 
THERAN. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write R EE 
ideas in newspapers, betes F 

and books. Splendid opportunity 

to ‘break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case of 20 boxes 
(50 bags per box) 
Write: Harry A. Fenton, Jr. 


Box 221 Collingswood, N. J. 
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PELOTON 


A Challenge to the Laity 


is offered in the year-round program 
for Christian Service offered at the 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY 


Maywood, [Illinois 


Christ-centered training by able faculty 
for laymen and women interested in 
! better service to the Church in educa- 
tion, missions, social welfare, student 
service. Course leading to M.A. degree. 
For information address ! 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, President y 
] 
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ee 
A Complete Service 
In Ecclesiastical Arts 


For Your Church _ 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
: 1228 Spruce St. Philedelphia 7, Pa, 
Baltimore | 


Los Angeles 5 


Chicago Hi Pittsburgh 22 Columbia es 
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have already paid $720.50. That looks fine! | 
But thank God—and if this is Pharasaic, | 
we are glad to be a Pharisee in this—we | 
are not strict budgeteers who stick the | 
lives and souls of their brethren in the) 


budget when the life of the Lutheran j) 


Church is at stake, and thus fail to give 
people a chance to respond to a vital ap- 
peal. Let us go the second mile which love jf) 
demands, and double and triple our gifts [| 
to Him who gave His all for us!” 

The report of the synodical treasurer, 
Dr. A. B. Greiner, shows the result of Pas- | 
tor Coiner’s plea, for contributions climbed 
to $1,376.16 by the end of the first half of 
the year. Pastor Coiner has been in the 
ministry 40 years... 

With a synodical quota of $38,200, Vir- 
ginia Lutherans have contributed $22,511.74 
during the first six months of the year. 

THE Rev. W. H. Krister, of Churchville | 
parish, has resigned his pastorate to accept 
a call to become pastor of the West Sun- 
bury charge in Butler county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At New Mr. Otivet Cuurcy, Fairfield, im- 
provements costing $2,500 are underway. 
New vases, candlesticks, altar desk, candle- 
lighters, altar Book, and re-carpeting the 
nave are included in the program. 

Memsers OF BETHANY CuHuRcH, Lexington, 
have made contributions amounting to 
$1,000 thus far this year for a fund for a 
new parish building. The sum of $698 has 
been collected for a new organ. The con- 
gregation had already overpaid its 1948 
LWA quota. 

DepicaTIoN of new chancel furnishings 
was made at St. Mark’s Church, McKinley, 
late in June. Pastor Paul J. Bame per- 
formed the dedication. The sermon was 
preached by Pastor Hensil B. Arehart of 
Stony Man parish, Luray. 

A SUCCESSFUL vacation Bible school was 
conducted this year at Salem Church, Mt. 
Sidney, with an enrollment of 135, not in- 
cluding a staff of 17. A colored moving 
picture of the school’s activities was made, 
including shots of the recreational periods, 
class room activities and daily refresh- 
ments. 
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West Coast Floods Affect Work of 
Many Pacific Synod Congregations 


By Pavut Wruiam Funk 


SEASIDE—Memorial Day brought one of 
the worst floods that the Lower Columbia 
area has ever experi- 


. Washington- enced. Due to late thaws 
Oregon high in the mountains, 


the mighty Columbia 


' River swelled its banks to destroy millions 


of dollars of property and leave thousands 


. homeless. 


Several of the churches in the area near 
Portland were directly affected as a re- 
sult of this destructive act of nature. Zion 
Church, Camas, Wash., Christ Church in 
the Rose Park area of Portland, Ore., and 
the newly organized congregation at Kelso, 
Wash., all had families who lost their homes 
as a result of the swelling rivers. 

Pastors and people of these churches 
worked valiantly along with the people 
of other unaffected churches to find food 
and shelter for those who had lost their 
homes. Many worked night and day to 
help strengthen the dikes along the rivers. 
Every congregation in the synod was asked 
to take special offerings to aid those who 
had lost all of their earthly possessions. 

Gtoria Der Cuurcu, of North Kelso, had 
planned to hold their organizational meet- 
ing June 6, but the flood changed the plans. 
One week later this congregation came into 
being with 98 charter members. Forty-four 
of these charter members were transferred 
from Trinity Church, Longview, which lies 


New correspondent for 
the Pacific 
Pastor Paul Funk, of Our 
Saviour Church, Sea- 
side, Ore. He will suc- 


ceed John J. LaRue. 


Synod is 
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Religious Book Club 
Selection for September 


RESURGENCE 
OF THE 
GOSPEL 


by T. A. Kantonen 
Who is a Theologian? 


““ . . . everyone who thinks at all about 
the universe, morals, and the destiny of 
man is a theologian.”—LIFE Magazine 
RESURGENCE OF THE GOSPEL gives a 
skillfully told, well-rounded story of 
contemporary American theology. Em- 
phasis is on current Protestant thought 
and the influences of the Reformation in 
interpreting the Scriptures. 

Dr. Kantonen’s book stimulates theo- 
logians to re-examine their beliefs in the 
light of the current rebirth of Luther 
study. Pastors, thinking Christians, will 
find here fresh application of the Gospel 
to the needs of modern man. 


$3 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11, Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S. C., Baltimore 1 
Los Angeles 5 
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NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 
SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 14 
For catalog and information write to the president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


BE diy duals and o nizations are earning plenty of money 
‘b, “rapid selling line of ayeimtsraa" Every: 

y, Getwell and 

y: eas both 

uts. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PL. 

dds dollars to your profits. See sales! Nice profits! 

end for full particulars — TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Bex ©2342, Dept 15 - Philadelshia 20, Pa. 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 

Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 

Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre -church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


{ 
just across the river from Kelso. Pastor: 


Roderick Anderson, Board missionary, who} 


effected the organization of this congrega- | 


tion, found himself working on the river} 


dikes by night and lining up new members) 
by day. | 

THE FLOOD played another important part 
in the work of the synod. John L. Baglien, 
recent graduate of Western Seminary, was 
to be ordained at Zion Church, Camas, on 
June 6. In order that Pastor L. H. Stein- 
hoff, President of the Synod, might be pres- 


ent at the ordination service, he had to be § 


flown by plane to Salem, Ore., about 40 
miles south of Portland and then be taken 
by car far to the east across the Bridge of 
the Gods and west again to Camas, which 
lies on the north side of the Columbia 
across from Portland. 

FairH CHuRCcH, in South Everett, Wash., 
was organized at a special service on Jund | 
20 with 75 charter members. Pastor Her- 
bert Neve, former chaplain in the armed 
forces in the recent war, was organizer of 
this congregation. 

EicHT new building programs are under- 
way in the synod. Holy Trinity Church, 
Mercer Island, near Seattle, has broken 
ground for a new church building. This 
congregation is under the leadership of 
Pastor Theodore Foreid. St. Paul’s Church, 
Vancouver, Washington, led by Pastor Wal- 
ter Moeller, has started a new church 


building. St. Mark’s Church, Portland, is | 


busy with plans for a new church. The Rey. 


Walter Knutson is pastor of this growing | 
congregation. Immanuel Church, Centralia, | 
Wash., has announced plans to construct a | 


new church in the near future. 


Pastor | 


Fred Lucas and his building committee are | 


busy working out the plans. First Church, 
Eugene, Ore., which has as its pastor the 
Rev. Dr. John L. Sawyer, has announced 
plans to raise $30,000 for new construction. 

Our Saviour’s Cuurcu, Seaside, and St. 


Paul’s Church, Spokane, are both in the 


midst of building parsonages. 

THE Paciric Synop is on the march in the 
area where so many Lutheran families 
sought their homes during the recent war, 
but there are still many communities cry- 
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ing for churches that cannot be reached 
and served because of the lack of men to 
organize new congregations. In the states 
of Oregon; Idaho, Washington, and the 
Province of British Columbia there are 68 
cities with a population of 1200 or more 


that do not have a Lutheran church of 


/ any synod. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Albert Bell 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cashman Bell, 92, widow 


of the Rev. Albert Bell, died in Frederick, 
'Md., July 31, at the home of her son. 


A native of Adams County, .Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Bell could recall incidents in 
connection with the battle of Gettysburg 
and saw Lincoln dedicate the Gettysburg 
_National Cemetery in ’63. 

She attended Millersville State Normal 


several years. She was one of the organ- 
izers of the Women’s League of Gettysburg 
College. With her husband, she served con- 
gregations in Reisterstown, Md., Newton, 
Ohio, Williamsport, Boiling Springs and 
Workers 

Surviving are a son, W. A. Russell Bell, 
Frederick, Md., a daughter, Mrs. Melvin 
Ways, of York, Pa. four grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in Christ 
Church, Gettysburg, Aug 3 by the Rev. 
Irvin Law and Dr. Dwight F. Putman. In- 
terment was in Evergreen cemetery, 
Gettysburg. 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


YOu PROBABLY SAW in the newspapers 
this month some sharp criticism of 100 
ministers who said that August 22 
should be “a day of mourning and re- 
pentance” in U.S. churches. They sug- 
gested this because the U.S. draft law 
goes into effect next week. 

It seems to me these ministers had a 
good idea. Even if we are not opposed 
to the draft law, we should be terribly 
clear and sober about what the law may 
mean. Men are drafted in the U.S. only 
when the nation believes it may soon 
be involved in war. Getting ready for 
war is the darkest and unhappiest busi- 
ness in which we can engage. 

All of us are intensely eager for peace. 
Anyone who wants war is a moron or 
a child of the devil. The question on 
which we may differ is how we can se- 
cure peace. My belief is that to refuse 
to get ready to fight won’t prevent war. 
It might have the opposite effect. 

Most of us are against “universal 
military training’—for that is a pro- 
posal that the permanent policy of the 
United States should be to train all 
young men to fight. The draft law is for 
two years only, in which a limited num-~ 
ber are to be trained in response to a 
very real danger in international affairs 
at this present hour. 

We can’t meet this danger by hiding 
our heads under the pillows. But also 
it can’t be met merely by drafting a big 
army. Such an army must not tempt 
our leaders into reckless, strong-arm 
tactics in dealing with Russia. Steady 
development of a fair and generous pol- 
icy toward other nations is our real 
hope for peace. 


IT Is AT THIS POINT that the idea of “a 
day of repentance and mourning” makes 
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sense to me. I wish everybody could} 
see the situation as these 100 ministers | 
do. I can’t believe we have reached this f 
hour of crisis simply because Russian | 
leaders are ruthless and grasping. | 

It won’t pay us to stand up in the 
temple and thank God we’re not as bad 
as the Russians are. God expects us to) 
acknowledge that there has been blun- J 
dering, self-satisfaction, and selfishness jf 
in our own policies. 

Some of our desire for peace is merely |f 
a desire to be comfortable and undis- 
turbed. We have drifted into some of 
our foreign policy without sharp reck- 
oning of where it would lead us. And|ff 
it would be hard to believe, when we} 
see the ruthless greed in the midst of \f 
our own national life, that plenty of this |f 
hasn’t worked itself into our interna- 
tional thinking. We must acknowledge 
penitently that we have a share in cre- 
ating the dangerous tensions in world 
relations, 


EVEN IN THIS HouR there is a good 
chance that enduring peace may be 
achieved. Clear thought and action may 
result in settlement of world problems. | 
But men cannot think and act wisely, 
patiently, if they believe they only are | 
righteous and their adversaries are 
wholly evil. There is some right and | 
some wrong on both sides. Humble | 
men, who say their prayers, know that. 
Such men have a chance of being peace-_ 
makers, | 

Peace is not a normal, easily achieved 
goal in human affairs. Only as we draw 
on God for strength to live peaceably 
have we any chance at all. “Mourning 
and repentance” are a good beginning 
when we feel like asking God for 
strength. —ELSON RUFF 
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Ever stop to think why you read and 


enjoy The LUTHERAN? 

Perhaps the answer is found in the 
method of reporting followed by your favorite 
church news magazine. 

The LUTHERAN does not content itself 
with a simple statement of fact. It goes beyond 
the headlines. Staff and special writers discover 
background material leading to the news story: 
to it, they add the opinions of people directly 
affected by the event and finally they project the 
possible effects on you as a reader. 

This going beyond the headlines is why 
you enjoy the quiet hour you spend with 
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